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LINGUAPHONE 


iS YOUR 
PASSPORT 
TO THE WORLD 


=" in your own home you 
can now learn.to speak 


SPANISH 
PORTUGUESE 
-' FRENCH ¢ RUSSIAN 


GERMAN ° CHINESE 


Or any of 23 other languages 
“by the World Famous 


LINGUAPHONE 


Conversational METHOD 


It’s all talk; natural every-day conversa- 
tion. Is your own you can learp 
to speak any of 29 languages by the world- 
famous Linguaphone Ear-Eye Conversa- 
tional Method. It is amazingly simple and 
practical, You HEAR voices of native 
teachers ... they speak to you as often as 
you want them, never tiring . .. you 
REPEAT what they say, answer their ques- 
tions . . . before you are actually aware, 
you are conversing in the language of your 
choice. 


Educators and language teachers regard 
Linguaphone as a _ notable advance in 
modernizing and simplifying the study of 
languages. That is why so many Lingua- 
phone sets are in use in schools, colleges, 
universities, as an aid to fluent speaking. 
Save time, work and money, learn the 
Linguaphone Way which has helped thou- 
sands in the Army, Navy, Flying and Signal 
Corps and other services, as well as more 
than one million home-study students. 


Linguaphone's 29 Languages 


SPANISH RUSSIAN CHINESE 
PORTUGUESE POLISH JAPANESE 
FRENCH CZECH HINDUSTANI 
GERMAN OUTCH BENGALI 
ITALIAN ESPERANTO PERSIAN 
NORWEGIAN’ LATIN BURMESE 
SWEDISH GREEK MALAY 
FINNISH HEBREW AFRIKAANS 
IRISH ARABIC EFIK 
ENGLISH SYRIAC HAUSA 


Available to Veto under P 
G I BILL OF RIGHTS 


SEND FOR FREE BOOK 


Without cost or obligation we shall be glad 
to send you the illustrated Linguaphone 
Book on effective language mastery. 


LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 
44 RCA BUILDING, NEW YORK 20, N.Y. 
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Send me the FREE Linguaphone Book. 
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Have YOU seen 

















a Soviet Film 
lately ? 


Now more than ever 


SOVIET FILMS 


are vital to a better ‘understand- 
ing of Russian life and culture 


today. 
Current Features 


VILLAGE TEACHER 


Vera Maretskaya, star of "No 
Greater Love," in a moving 
drama of a woman's courage. 
Directed by Mark Donskoy, di- 
rector of "The Rainbow.” 


SPRING 


A magnificent musical film spec- 
tacle featuring Russia's greatest 
stars, Nikolai Cherkassov and 
Lubov Orlova. 


RUSSIAN BALLERINA 


Backstage story of the Russian 
ballet with beautiful dancing and 
music. Featuring Galina Ulanova. 


Coming 


WITHOUT PREJUDICE 


Thrilling story of the great Rus- 
sian scientist and explorer, Mik- 
lukho-Maclay, whose findings of- 
fered early proof of the an- 
thropological equality of races. 
Directed by Alexander Razumni. 


ADMIRAL NAKHIMOV. 


Epic story of Admiral Nakhimov, 
hero of the defense of Sevasto- 
pol in the Crimean War. Directed 
by Vselovod Pudovkin, director 
of "Mother" and "The End of 
St. Petersburg." 


SYMPHONY OF LIFE. 


A tale of the new Siberian land, 
beautifully photographed in So- 
viet Chrome color and enriched 
with Russian music. Directed by 
Ivan Piriev, director of "They 
Met in Moscow.” 


(Also available in 16mm through 


Brandon Films, 1600 Broadway, 
New York 19, N. Y.) 


Artkino Pictures, Inc. 
723 SEVENTH AVENUE 


NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
Telephone: Circle 5-6570 











RECEIVED 


Soviet Union 
PORT ARTHUR 


by S. STEPANOV 


An historical novel based on the Russo- 
Japanese War, 1904-05. An excellent por- 
trayal of the Russian officers, soldiers and 
sailors and their life during the war. The 
characters are the actual generals and ad- 
mirals, such as Admiral Alexeyev, the vice- 
roy; General Stessel, commander of the fort- 
ress of Port Arthur; and General Kuropatkin, 
commander-in-chief; and other officers and 
their wives, as well as rank-and-file soldiers 
and sailors whose names are inscribed as 
heroes in Russian history. 


It was for this novel that Stepanov received 
the Stalin Prize for Literature. 


784 pages Price: $2.50 postpaid 


SOVIET SHORT 
STORIES 


A volume of selected stories by nineteen 
of the best known Soviet writers, including 
Gorky, Alexei Tolstoi, Mikhail Sholokhov, 
Konstantin Simonov, and others. With the 
exception of the three by Gorky, all the sto- 
ries were written during the past decade. 
Here is an opportunity to become acquainted 
with the style and content of modern Soviet 
writing, *< <uy nothing of the joy and pleas 
ure you will derive from reading this volume. 


Price: $2.00 postpaid 


Both books are publications of the Foreign 
Languages Publishing House, Moscow 


NOTE: On Canadian orders ‘add ten per 
cent to cover additional postage charges. 


472 pages 





FOUR CONTINENT BOOK CORP. 
Dept. L., July 

55 West 56th Street 

(formerly at 253 Fifth Ave.) 

New York 19, N. Y. 


Enclosed please find [] check [) bills 
( money order to the amount of $_.___- a 
for which please send me 
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“| WAS INTENSELY ANTI-SOVIET" 


To Soviet Russta Topay: 


Your magazine has done a great deal toward 
dispelling some of my ignorance and misinfor- 
mation concerning the USSR and its foreign 
policy and also the foreign policies of other 
nations—frequently not openly stated policies 
but the actual workings and effects of those 
policies. 

Less than a “year ago I was intensely anti- 
Soviet, having gullibly assimilated the greater 
part of the atrocious distortions and maliciously 
biased viewpoints of the very popular news- 
papers and magazines which had come to be 
regarded with a certain amount of respect for 
their “objectivity” and “integrity.” Fortunately 
I got hold of a limited amount of information 
which also presented the other side of the pic- 
ture, and when recently I read a number of 
issues of SRT I realized how much was left 
unsaid in the incessant bombardments made by 
most of the newspapers, magazines and radio 
news commentators. 

SRT, so unlike most of the other media of 
communication, reassures me by its ring of con- 
fidence and sincerity in its efforts to promote 
friendship and understanding with the USSR. 
In these times of intellectual domination exer- 
cised by most of the media of communication 
by virtue of their distortion of the information 
or by not giving it at all, SRT should be a 
guide to those who would tread the road to 
peace. It is a great pity that so many well- 
meaning but misinformed people have not had 
the opportunity of discovering Soviet Russia 
Today. 

Ranji Chandisingh. 
Cambridge, Mass. 


SOME FRIENDLY CRITICISM 


To Soviet Russta Topay: 

As a subscriber, and a most interested one 
at that, I should like to make one or two sug- 
gestions concerning the magazine. In the first 
place I have noted a certain tendency on the 
part of some of your writers to place under the 
headline ‘‘fact” what is manifestly “personal 
opinion.” Now, as far as I am concerned this 
is perfectly all right. However, the unfortunate 
effect is to give the magazine the appearance 
of a propaganda sheet. I refer particularly to the 
articles on Czechoslovakia and Austria in your 


latest issue. A little more documentation would . 


be more convincing, and while I am of the 
opinion that your writers are very often on the 
right track, I think the magazine falls down 
seriously in this respect. 

Another point I should like to mention is 
the complete pro-Soviet bias of the magazine. 
As a student of history I have learned that no 
country makes a move without first considering 
its own possible gain; national self-interest is 
the plague that causes wars. I believe that 
Russia has many shortcomings, understandable 
ones to be sure, but shortcomings nonetheless. 
Frederick L. Schuman, who has written for you 
on several occasions, has made a studied, docu- 
mented and fair analysis of the USSR in his 
“Soviet Politics: at Home and Abroad”; he notes 
the defects of the Soviet system and some of its 
basic policies. . , . I do suggest, however, that 
the peoples of Russia and the U.S. are very 
much interested in maintaining peace in the 
world. But let’s not whitewash Russian policies 
and leaders too much. It just doesn’t sound 
logical. 
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A final argument I shall pick with the gentle- 
man who reviewed John Steinbeck’s “Russian 
Journal.” His main criticism seemed to be that 
Steinbeck lacked “political conviction.”” My im- 
pression is that Steinbeck has written a very 
valuable book. By telling the people of the U.S. 
about the people of the USSR without reference 
to political doctrines he has neatly sidestepped 
a high wall of prejudice which the red-baiting 
press of the country has erected. People will 
read this book and will be impressed by the 
Soviet people. Too much political conviction 
will restrict an audience to the “mutual admira- 
tion society” and that is a group upon which 
further argument is wasted. As a matter of 
fact, I believe that Steinbeck very cleverly criti- 
cized some American policies without referring 
directly to any political convictions or attitudes. 
Far better that a writer should emphasize 
“people” in his books, than spread a few hun- 
dred pages of lopsided information, hopelessly 
slanted, as William L. White did in “Report 
on the Russians.” 

Having sounded off I should like to take 
some time to praise the genuine attempt to 
create understanding in which your magazine is 
engaged. My criticism is only suggestion. Perhaps 
a bit more attention to “fact” and “documenta- 
tion” would represent more forcefully the right- 
ness of your arguments. Of course, I fully un- 
derstand that with 98% of the press engaged 
in printing a one-sided picture of events it is 
virtually impossible to stand anywhere on the 
fence but the opposite side. 

Charles R. Ayer. 
Framingham Center, Mass. 


FROM A GRIEVING FATHER 


To Sovier Russta Topay: 


As the sorrowing father of an only son, who 
has given his life to save our truly wonderful 
America, with its Democracy, from the Fascist 
murderers, and seeing the wonderful work you 
are doing in preventing its deadly recurrence, 
I am happy to enclose my little amount. I hope 
it will help in the furtherance of it so that we 
may all be saved from the butchery the world 
is being led into if some forces are not able to 
stop the menacing signs all around us. 


Samuel Sloan. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


MAKING FRIENDS FOR U.S. ABROAD 


To Soviet Russta Topay: 


I wish to tell you how delighted I was with 
the perfectly superb and courageous article of 
Frederick L. Schuman, Diplomacy by Fealse- 
hood. For us Americans living abroad it is ex- 
tremely painful to see how utterly stupid Ameri- 
can propaganda is. Happenings like the recep- 
tion of Madame Joliot-Curie, a scientist who is 
worshipped all over Europe, the denial of a 
passport to Congressman Isacson while free- 
dom of press was being discussed in Geneva, 
or the smearing of such a universally esteemed 
scientist as Dr. Condon have had great reper- 
cussions in Europe and make it very difficult 
for Europeans to believe in America’s sincerity. 

Soviet Russia Today is doing a splendid job 
and is winning more friends for America abroad 
than most other journals. I sincerely hope that 
you can carry on. 


Dr. Henry E. Sigerist. 


Pura, Ticino, Switzerland 





—— Review 
and Comment —— 


Washington and the “Peace Offensive” 


IME CAUSE OF PEACE AND INTERNATIONAL AMITY HAS BEEN ILL- 
omer by the continued flouting on the part of our govern- 
ment of the opportunities for peaceful settlement provided by 
the recent American-Soviet exchanges. 

The hysteria in Washington over the Soviet “peace offen- 
sive” indicates a fear not of war, but of peace. 

President Truman, Secretary Marshall and others have in- 
sisted they had no intention of proposing a discussion and 
settlement of differences with the Soviet Union. They rejected 
the proposals put forward by Henry Wallace and accepted by 
Premier Stalin as a basis for discussion, irrespective of differ- 
ences in detail, on the ground that these issues are not bilateral 
issues between the USSR and the USA and that the Soviet 
Union has obstructed their solution in international bodies. 
They have answered a statement by Tass setting forth the 
Soviet stand on the issues in question and indicating points 
where the United States has acted outside the UN and in 
violation of commitments made at Yalta and Potsdam, with.a 
detailed list of some thirty-seven alleged violations by the 
Soviet Union of international agreements. 

We submit that in whatever details the United States may 
be technically correct in charging that the USSR has not lived 
up to the letter of all our mutual agreements, our present 
administration, in replacing the Roosevelt policy of friendship 
and cooperation with the Soviet Union by a policy of cold war 
against the Soviet Union carried on both inside and outside 
the United Nations, ‘has already to a large extent abandoned 
wartime Allied agreements and hence created a situation 
where no one could fully live up to them. 

It was the Americans, it will be remembered, who took 
the initiative in breaking up the last Foreign Ministers’ Con- 
ference on Germany in December, laying the blame for the 
failure to reach agreement on the Russians, although we were 
even at that time engaged in helping to set up a separate state 
in Western Germany, and were unwilling to consider Soviet 
proposals for reestablishment of four-power unity in the con- 
trol of Germany and the formation of an all-German Demo- 
cratic government in accordance with the Potsdam agreement. 
Since then we have continued the consolidation of the German 
rump state. We have based the European Recovery Program 
on the revived industries of Germany, and taken Western 
Germany into the official circle of Marshall Plan countries. 


Six-Power Agreement on Germany 


HESE SUCCESSIVE STEPS REACHED A CLIMAX IN THE SIX-POWER 

Conference in London, in which representatives of the 
United States, Britain, France, Belgium, the Netherlands and 
Luxembourg, worked out detailed plans for the partitioning 
of Germany. This plan follows closely the pattern outlined by 
John Foster Dulles, who has to such a large extent been the 
architect of our bi-partisan foreign policy, preceding the For- 
eign Ministers’ Conference held in Moscow in March, 1947, 
in his speech before the National Publishers’ Association (Jan- 
uary 17, 1947), which he announced had the support of 
Senator Vandenberg and Governor Dewey. 

We believe it will be useful to quote again at this time from 
the speech made in the Senate by Claude Pepper on February 
5, 1947, in which he analyzed the Dulles program as follows: 


First, he proposes that the Rhineland and the Ruhr, with their 


vast industrial resources, shall not be industrially disarmed but that 
instead their power be revived—a power whose only justification 
in the past was warfare, military and economic. 

Second, Mr. Dulles proposes that this revived industrial heart of 
Europe be integrated in some unspecified fashion into the economy 
of three Western European countries, France, Belgium and Holland. 

Third, he proposes a federal form of government for Germany. 

Using the loose analogy of the American form of government, 
Mr. Dulles says that: “Such precedents suggest that it is not beyond 
human resourcefulness to find a form of joint control which will 
make it possible to develop the industrial potentials of western 
Germany in the interest of the economic life of western Europe, 
including Germany. . . .” I deliberately underscore the last words, 
for these are the heart of his proposals. 

Mr. Dulles obviously proposes to nullify the spirit and letter of 
the Potsdam agreement. His proposals would restore to Germany 
the power to wage war upon the United States and the world and 
to dominate the economies of Western and Eastern Europe, all of 
necessity with American capital; they would continue the rule of 
the cartels in world trade; they would create a blood clot in the 
arteries of the United Nations by setting up a Western bloc based 
upon a restored Germany and directed against the assumed threat 
of Eastern Europe. . 

Now this proposal of Mr. Dulles is not basically new, although 
it wears a new guise. It is the dangerous doctrine of those who 
have been seeking for almost 30 years to pit West against East, to 
use Germany as the industrial and military wedge to split the world 
in two. ... It is the doctrine which animated Tory appeasement 
of Germany under Baldwin and Chamberlain. . . . And it was the 
doctrine of Churchill’s Fulton, Missouri, speech, which the American 
people so promptly repudiated... . 

Mr. Dulles knows that his plan is designed to ally a reborn 
Germany with the West of Europe against the East of Europe. He 
knows the effect of such a proposal is permanently to divide the 
wartime allies, ‘to give provocation to those forces in East and West 
who are already disposed to distrust each other. 

Mr. Dulles knows that what has moved him in drawing this plan 
is his hatred for the Soviet Union and that, in the hope that Ger- 
many would use it again in Eastern Europe and especially the Soviet 
Union, he has been willing to propose to put in Germany’s hands 
another sword like that with which she was armed by the short- 
sighted such a few years ago and with which she has drawn rivers 
of blood from suffering mankind not only in the Soviet Union but 
in America and all over the world. 

I declare that Mr. Dulles by proposing to rearm Germany for 
any reason threatens war to his own country and his own kind... . 


These comments deserve the most sober reexamination since 
they can be applied to what has now become official American 
policy with relation to Germany. 

According to the Six-Nation communique of June 7, the 
interests of the Benelux countries are to be woven into future 
developments in the Western zones of Germany. The full 
membership of Western Germany in the Organization for 
European Economic Cooperation is confirmed. Provision is 
made for international control of the Ruhr, excluding the 
Soviet Union, by the U.S., Britain, France and the Benelux 
countries, and not involving the political separation of the 
Ruhr from Germany. (This type of internationalization pro- 
vides for the revival of Ruhr industries as the heart of ERP, 
places the Ruhr in effect under control of the United States 
and Britain with the U.S. holding the reins, who in turn, will 
let the former German owners operate the plants for them.) 
The principle of non-discrimination against foreign interests 
is reaffirmed, opening the way for Wall Street to revive its 
cartel deals with the Krupps, I. G. Farben, Stinnes, and so on. 

The pattern is set up for a German national Government on 
a federalized basis, with provision for an early Constituent 
Assembly called by the Military Governors and Ministers 
President of the Western zone to prepare a Constitution. 
While eventual participation of the Soviet zone in these plans 
is not excluded, it is made clear that the Soviet Union would 
be permitted to accept a German peace treaty only on the 
basis of the proposals set forth in the communique. Finally, 
the six powers agreed that Western Germany should remain 
occupied “until the peace of Europe is secured.” 

Secretary Marshall announced American acceptance of the 
Six-Power London Conference recommendations, and_ the 
British and Benelux nations also agreed. The plan, however, 
passed the French Assembly by only eight votes, and was 
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accompanied by serious reservations. The democratic ele- 
ments in Germany have expressed strong dissatisfaction. The 
Soviet press and radio has denounced the plan. While at this 
writing the official reaction of the Soviet Government has not 
yet been published, an AP dispatch from London reports that 
the USSR has informed Britain she cannot accept the Six- 
Power agreement to set up a separate state in Germany and 
that the Soviet Ambassador to London, Georgi Zarubin, had 
previously informed Sir William Strang, Chairman of the 
Six-Power Conference, that the Soviet Government regards 
the agreement as a violation of the Potsdam Pact. 

The Vandenberg Resolution passed by the Senate, opening 
the way for American military support of Western Europe, 
and in effect giving President Truman the green light to 
proceed with military backing for the alliance of Great Britain, 
France, the Netherlands, Belgium and Luxembourg recently 
formed for defense against the supposed threat of Soviet 
aggression, marks another step by the United States away from 
its wartime commitments. 


The People Want Peace, Mr. President 


N HIS SPEECH AT THE UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA ON JUNE 12, 

President Truman tried some new variations on the over- 
worked blame-it-all-on-the-Soviet Union theme. Presenting 
America’s record as spotless the President, following the line 
of his March 17 address to Congress, sought to lay the whole 
onus for the troubled state of the world on the ‘Soviet Union. 
President Truman blandly denied that the United States has 
been waging a cold war against the USSR. 

This denial has a strange sound indeed in view of the fact 
that the Truman Doctrine-Marshall Plan policies and related 
measures have all been hailed by Administration spokesmen 
as moves in the very “cold war” the President disavows. It is 
likewise given as the motivation for our mounting military 
expenditures, legislation for UMT and the peacetime draft 
of American youth, as well as the justification for our globe 
encircling military bases. The supporters of the fascist Mundt 
Bill have been trying to foist it on the American people in 
resurrected form as a “cold war treason” bill. 

While the one universally recognized fact in international 
relations today is that American-Soviet relations are at the 
heart of all other problems, Mr. Truman insisted that, “The 
division has not been between the United States and the 
Soviet Union, but between the Soviet Union and the free 
nations of the world.” 

The fallacy of this statement can best be judged by a look 
at the international scene. If true, how,could it be possible 
that the Soviet Union since the end of the war has concluded 
fifty-eight treaties of friendship, mutual aid and economic and 
cultural cooperation with twenty-three other nations? No 
Soviet troops are in any countries where blood is now being 
shed. They are present only under Allied agreement in former 
enemy countries. We believe it fair to say that whatever 
examples may be found of friction between the Soviet Union 
and other nations, they are the result of American pressure 
on those countries, avowedly exerted to create an atmosphere 
hostile to the USSR, as in Turkey, Greece, Iran, Korea, 
China, Italy, the Western Union and Marshall Plan countries, 
etc. Particularly unfortunate was President Truman’s ref- 
erence to Soviet responsibility for chaos in Greece in the 
light of American policies in that country reviewed below. 
(For a detailed analysis of the USSR’s international relations 
Wwe recommend the June 16 Report on the News issued by the 
National Council of American-Soviet Friendship, “Truman’s 
Propaganda Against the Peace,” which we will be glad to 
send on request.) 

Apparently rejecting any possibility of bi-lateral negotia- 
tions, Mr. Truman insisted that the great questions at stake 
today affect not only the United States and the Soviet Union 
but all nations. Repeating that the door is always open “for 
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honest negotiations looking toward genuine settlements,” Mr. 
Truman went on, “The door is not open, however, for deals 
between great powers to the detriment of other nations or at 
the expense of principle. We refuse to play fast and loose with 
man’s hope for peace.” 

But that, unfortunately, is just what the administration is 
doing. A bi-lateral conference does not imply “deals” be- 
tween the United States and the Soviet Union at the expense 
of other nations. But throughout the world there is a realiza- 
tion that it is America’s cold war against the USSR that is 
poisoning the international atmosphere and that only if the 
two nations compose their differences is there hope for peace. 
To demand that the USSR accept our terms is not enough. 

The President and his bi-partisan foreign policy makers can 
ill afford in an election year to reject so flagrantly the insistent 
demand of the people. The overwhelming response to the 
Smith-Molotov and the Wallace-Stalin exchanges is the clearest 
demonstration that our present foreign policy does not have, 
as the Administration contends, the support of the people. 
Religious groups of many denominations, women’s groups, 
business, labor and civic organizations have voiced the demand 
that steps be taken to follow up the exchanges with arrange- 
ments for American-Soviet discussions. The Arts, Sciences 
and Professions Council, headed by Dr. Harlow Shapley, is 
launching a national campaign for peace. 


For an American-Soviet Conference 


." NATIONAL COUNCIL OF AMERICAN-SOVIET FRIENDSHIP IS 
spearheading a campaign calling for a conference for the 
peaceful settlement of US-USSR differences. 

The NCASF has circulated a letter recounting the recent 
exchanges and the public response to them, concluding with 
this concrete proposal: 


We submit that these several exchanges offer an opportunity that 
must be grasped. The issues at stake are, indeed, of world concern, 
but a peculiar responsibility rests upon these two great nations to 
resolve their differences first so that over-all settlements become 
possible. Never before in the history of our nation has so much 
depended on the sincerity and ability which our government brings 
to the task of building the foundations of a lasting peace. 

We, therefore, call upon our Government forthwith to arrest the 
presecution of the cold war and to take immediate steps to arrange 
the scope, the place and the time of a conference with representa- 
tives of the Soviet Union for a peaceful settlement of our differences. 
Such a venture will win the gratitude of the war-weary millions 
throughout the world and the fullest support of the American 
people. 


Those who have already signed this call for a conference as 
we go to piess include (organizations listed for identifications 
only): Rt. Rev. Lane W. Barton, Protestant Episcopal Bishop 
of Eastern Oregon; Rabbi Shepherd Z. Baum, Former Direc- 
tor, American Jewish Congress; Hon. Elmer A. Benson, 
Former Governor of Minnesota; Algernon D. Black, Exec. 
Leader, N. Y. Society for Ethical Culture; Rev. J. Raymond 
Cope, First Unitarian Church, Berkeley, California; Aaron 
Copland; Rev. Mark Dawber, Home Missions Council of 
North America; Very Rev. John W. Day, Dean, Grace Cathe- 
dral, Topeka, Kansas; W. E. B. DuBois, NAACP; Dr. L. C. 
Dunn, Columbia University; James Durkin, President 
UOPWA,; Rev. Prof. Joseph Fletcher, Episcopal Theological 
School, Mass.; Rev. W. E. Lampe, General Secretary of the 
Evangelical and Reformed Church; Prof. Robert S. Lynd, 
Columbia University; Prof. Wayne McMillen, University of 
Chicago; Prof. Kirtley F. Mather, Harvard University; Rt. 
Rev. Edward L. Parsons, Protestant Episcopal Bishop (Ret.) 
of California; Dr. Ralph Barton Perry, Harvard University; 
Vida D. Scudder, Prof. Emeritus, Wellesley College; John F. 
Servis, Jr., President, the American Academy of Music; John 
Sloan, artist; Dr. Maude Slye, University of Chicago; Prof. 
P. A. Sorokin, Harvard University; Rev. Stanley I. Stuber, 
Northern Baptist Convention; Vilhjalmur Stefansson; Rt. Rev. 
J. M. Stoney, Protestant Episcopal Bishop of New Mexico and 
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So. Texas; Dr. Henry N. Wieman, Prof. Emeritus Religious 
Philosophy, University of Chicago; Rev. Charles A. Hill, Hart- 
ford Avenue Baptist Church, Mich.; Col. Raymond Robins; 
Hon. James H. Wolfe, Justice Supreme Court, Utah; Joseph 
Selly, President, American Communications Association; 
Bishop C. C. Alleyne, A. H. E. Zion Church, Philadelphia; 
Judge Stanley Moffatt, Huntington Park, Cal.; Dr. Edwin 
McNeill Poleat, President Colgate-Rochester Divinity School. 

(For information on how you can participate in this cam- 
paign to mobilize the American people to press their demands 
for a peace settlement, we suggest that you write to Mr. 
Richard Morford, Executive Director, National Council of 
American-Soviet Friendship, 114 East 32nd Street, New York 
City.) 

Following her expressed readiness to enter into negotiations 
with the United States in connection with the recent ex- 
changes, the Soviet Union has taken a number of positive 
steps which indicate her willingness to make concessions in 
the interests of world stability. Reparations still due from 
Finland, Romania and Hungary have been cut in half. Soviet 
occupation forces in Korea are being reduced. Despite the 
breaking off of the conference on Austria, the Soviet delegates 
made one concession after another and indicated their readi- 
ness to go still further; it is not unlikely that they would be 
willing to make further concessions if the foreign ministers 
parleys on the German peace treaty were to be resumed. 

Now comes the news that the USSR has agreed to the U. S. 
proposal for a conference of the Big 4 and the Danube 
countries to arrange for free navigation on the Dahube, and 
have agreed to Austria’s attendance as a consultant. The 
United States had urged full participation for Austria, al- 
though the Foreign Ministers had agreed that Austria should 
take part only after the Austrian Treaty had been settled. 


Let Us Redeem Our Pledges to Israel 


ion REJECTION BY THE SECURITY COUNCIL OF THE SOVIET 
request to send its own observers to Palestine with the pro- 
posed truce teams, is another example of America’s cold war 
on the Soviet Union. The Soviet Union alone has taken a firm 
stand for effective UN action against the Arab aggressors. 
There was every justification for asking for the inclusion of 
their own observers, which they limited to five, in the face 
of the decision to send twenty-one each from the United 
States, Belgium and France. 

Andrei Gromyko, Soviet Security Council member, charg- 
ing that the United States was primarily responsible for the 
rejection, declared: 


It is impossible not to see the link between the circumstances 
under which the Soviet proposal has been refused and the policy 
of the U.S.A. on the Palestine question. 

I wonder if it is entirely accidental that lately we’ve been hear- 
ing reports that the truce established in Palestine is not designed 
to settle the Palestine problem in accordance with the partition 
plan, but rather a maneuver through which behind the back of 
the UN, another bargain can be struck at the expense of the Jewish 
and Arab peoples. 

The U.S.A. seems to be singularly successful in getting votes 
in the Security Council to avoid steps which would implement 
partition, but when it is a question of getting them for implemen- 
tation, it somehow never manages to get the necessary majority. 


It is a strange sort of truce that leaves the Arabian agres- 
sors, armed and financed by the British, inside Palestine, 
giving them a breathing spell to strengthen their forces, while 
the American embargo on arms shipments to Israel is con- 
tinued, and the blockade of Palestine ports that prevents aid 
from reaching the Jewish people, is condoned. If America is 
concerned about recovering its sullied prestige in the eyes 
of the world and redeeming its pledges to the Jewish people, 
it should abandon the game of imperialist intrigue and take 
immediate steps to make its recognition of Israel effective, 
to guarantee its independence and support a program that will 
secure a peaceful future for Israel and the world, 
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Athens Viewed from Belgrade 


E HAVE FREQUENTIY QUOTED THE ENLIGHTENING DISPATCHES 
Wi Homer Bigart, the New York Herald Tribune's able 
correspondent in Greece, in our efforts to bring to our readers 
an accurate picture of the Truman Doctrine in action. On 
May 2nd, the Herald Tribune published a long letter from 
Dwight Griswold, Chief of the American Mission for Aid to 
Greece, protesting that Mr. Bigart’s dispatches and the Herald 
Tribune’s own editorial comments thereon distorted the real 
situation. Mr. Griswold denied that Greece is a police state, as 
charged by Mr. Bigart. He defended the mass arrests and 
executions of Greek patriots and attempted to picture the 
present American-supported regime in Athens as truly 
democratic. 

Mr. Griswold made his reply after Mr. Bigart had left 
Athens for Belgrade, and the latter replied from that city. In 
publishing the reply on May 30, the Herald Tribune added 
an editorial note expressing “our complete confidence in Mr. 
Bigart’s accuracy of observation and fidelity to truth.” 

Mr. Bigart opened his letter with a comment on Yugoslavia 
which is worth quoting in view of the fact that American 
intervention in Greece is supposed to be saving that country 
from the fate that has befallen Yugoslavia. Making it quite 
clear that he holds no brief for the Yugoslav regime (in | 
American politics he prefers Stassen to Wallace), and noting © 
that one’s reaction to that country is determined largely by 
the direction from which he enters, Mr. Bigart writes: 

But if he enters from Greece he can hardly avoid being favorably 
struck. He cannot deny that the people’s morale is vastly superior 
to the morale in Athens. The Greek capital is mired in hopelessness 
and hate, while in Belgrade there is even an atmosphere of 
optimism and hope. Also there are fewer executions. 

Perhaps there is widespread discontent in Yugoslavia. Achieve- 
ment of the five-year plan calls for harsh sacrifices from the entire 
population. No segment escapes this burden. Yet there is no under- 
ground of any consequence. There would certainly be an active 
underground if the government were hated as the government in 
Athens is hated by a considerable portion of the Greek population. 
For whatever they are, the South Slavs are not a docile people. . 
Their spirit, as was proved so admirably in the late war, cannot be 
broken by Gestapo measures. 

Mr. Bigart goes on to say that certain State Department 
officials expect correspondents in Greece to avert their eyes 
from the suppressions of basic liberties, the mass arrests and 
executions of so-called “bandits,” while in Yugoslavia, where 
these same officials would like to see the present government 
overthrown, they expect the American correspondents to con- — 
centrate on whatever ugly aspects there may be in the present © 
order and ignore its ,constructive reforms. 


Mr. Griswold and Freedom of the Press 


ONSTANTINE POULOS, FORMERLY A CORRESPONDENT IN GREECE, 
(Maoheld these statements in a letter published in the Herald 
Tribune on May 9g, defending Mr. Bigart against Mr. Gris- 
wold’s charges. Mr. Poulos declared that the State Department 
had cooperated in the tactics of the Greek Government in 


labelling as “Communist” any American or British corre- 
spondent who did not report post-war events in Greece in — 
the officially approved manner. He said that American repre- 
sentatives in Greece had recommended to the State Depart- 
ment that newspapers be asked to censure, reassign or fire 
“offending” correspondents. 

In answering Mr. Griswold’s accusations that he had not 
told the truth about Greece, Mr. Bigart recalled that im his 
last conversation with Mr. Griswold, the latter had recited 
certain unpleasant things that had happened in the United 
States. Mr. Bigart told him that the lynching of a Negro in 
Georgia could hardly serve to justify our support of police 
terror in Athens. Mr. Bigart charged that Mr. Griswold was 
morally responsible for the Greek executions and terror, since, 
as a close friend and hunting crony of Minister of Public 

(Continued on page 27) 





YOUNG CAMPERS 


Some 2,650,000 Soviet children will spend this summer in Pioneer camps and other 
vacation centers. This means nearly a half million more. children campers than last 
summer. For this purpose 800,000,000 rubles have been allocated for the maintenance 
and organization of the children's camps and centers. It is estimated that more than 
four million school children will take part in excursions to various parts of the country. 


Below: A hike along the shore of a woodland lake. Bottom: Campers at Artek, the 

Crimea, where 5,000 children will spend some time this summer, ready for a ride on 

the Black Sea in their rubber dinghies. Right, reading down: Cooking supper in the 

open °* Setting-up exercises at Artek * Needle-crafts circle at the same camp 

* Setting out with their counsellor for a ride along the rocky Crimean coast in a 
_ sturdy rowboat. 























NE OF THE most dangerous 

weapons in the arsenal of anti- 
Soviet propaganda today, and a provoca- 
tive device that goes far in whipping up 
the passions of war, is the claim that 
Soviet socialism and fascism are after all 
just the same. This unscrupulous charge 
seeks to turn upon Soviet Russia the 
justified hatred and fear which the peo- 
ples of the world have felt, and still feel, 
for the Nazi and fascist regimes. 

In the decade prior to the outbreak 
of the Second World War the enemies 
of cooperation between the USSR and 
the Western democracies used this iden- 
tical method to stigmatize the Soviet 
Union; and it was a major factor in pre- 
venting a genuine peace front against 
the fascist aggression of the German, 
Italian and Japanese Governments. The 
reckless revival of this monstrous false- 
hood at the present time can again have 
catastrophic consequences for the capi- 
talist democracies, the Soviet Union and 
all mankind. 


The charge that Soviet socialism and ~ 


fascism are essentially the same quickly 
falls to the ground under objective analy- 
sis. Offhand we can note at least six 
fundamental differences between the two 
systems. Soviet socialism as compared 
with fascism stands for evolution to full 
political democracy instead of perma- 
nent dictatorship; for racial democracy 
and equality instead of racial discrimina- 
tion and persecution; for equality be- 
tween men and women instead of the 
treatment of women as inferiors; for a 
planned economy operated for use and 
abundance instead of a monopolist econ- 
omy run for profits; for the expansion 
and development of culture in its every 
aspect instead of a general retrogression 
and debasement of culture; and for in- 
ternational peace and disarmament in- 
stead of international war and an arma- 
ments race. 

The most common misunderstanding 
regarding the nature of Soviet socialism 
and fascism is that since both have used 
violence to attain their aims and have 
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Contrasts Between Soviet Nocialism and Fascism 


by CORLISS LAMONT 


established political dictatorships, there- 
fore they are the same. This is like say- 
ing that because police departments and 
gangs of thugs in American cities are 
both armed with rifles and revolvers and 
use force to achieve their objectives, 
therefore their fundamental character 
and their social effects are substantially 
identical. Or, to take another example, 
it is like stating that there is no real 
difference between surgeons and mur- 
derers due to the fact that they both 
employ knives in the pursuit of their 
professions. 

The fallacy is of course to treat two 
forms of government or two groups of 
men as equivalent, regardless of their 
ultimate ends, if they hold certain means 
in common. Pursuing this kind of argu- 
ment further, we could assert that the 
American Government under Franklin 
D. Roosevelt and the Nazi Government 
under Adolf Hitler were of the same 
sort because they both resorted to armies, 
navies and air forces in order to win 
a war. 

Actually, the Soviet Republic has al- 
ways considered the dictatorship of the 
proletariat as a transitional measure nec- 
essary for the firm establishment of so- 
cialism in the USSR and as a govern- 
mental form to be superseded when the 
need for it ceases. This attitude is based 
on well-known Marxist principles. Out- 
standing Soviet leaders like Lenin and 
Stalin, however severe their criticisms of 
capitalist democracy, have continually 
made clear that they favor the develop- 
ment of socialist democracy in the most 
far-reaching sense. The fascist states, on 
the other hand, have made a point of 
categorically denouncing democracy as 
such and have declared it permanently 
finished as a way of government and life. 
Thus Mussolini referred to democracy as 
“a putrid corpse” and Hitler boasted that 
the Nazi mode of government would last 
at least a thousand years. 

The Soviet Union has been steadily 
putting its democratic theories into effect. 
In -1936, it enacted a new Constitution 
that reflected the immense advances that 
had been made in laying the necessary 
economic and cultural foundations of 
democracy. The epoch-making “Rights of 
Man” in this Constitution promises to 
all Soviet citizens employment at fair 













wages, ample leisure, and material secur- 
ity in sickness and old age. The Constitu- 
tion makes plain that the socialist concept 
of democracy covers the significant cate- 
gories of economic, cultural and racial 
democracy, and equality between the 
sexes. As contrasted with the complete 
fascist suppression of the trade union 
movement, the Soviets have given the 
trade unions constant encouragement and 


Faseism Means This ... 





have greatly developed their scope and 
influence. But the guarantees of freedom 
of speech and of the press in the Con- 
stitution have not yet been properly im- 
plemented; and political democracy in 
general, including civil liberties, has in 
my opinion lagged lamentably behind the 
other forms of democracy. A major factor 
here has been the constant threats of 
aggression against the first socialist com- 
monwealth, culminating in catastrophic 
invasions during two world wars and 
causing the Soviet Union to live in a 


state of emergency during much of its 
history. Undeniably the bitterly hostile 
international environment surrounding 
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the USSR has created an atmosphere of 
tension and crisis unfavorable to the 
flourishing of democratic institutions. 

Trying to make an over-all estimate 
of Soviet democracy, we can state that 
it has made simply enormous progress 
since the birth of the Soviet Republic in 
1917 and as compared with conditions 
under the absolute tsarist autocracy, in 
which practically no genuine democratic 
institutions existed and in which the peo- 
ple as a whole lacked the elementary cul- 
tural and economic prerequisites for mak- 
ing democracy possible. The fascists, how- 
ever, wherever they have come into pow- 
er, have attempted to stamp out what 
democracy already existed and to extend 
this suppression to every sphere, 

Thus, as contrasted with the Soviet 
policy of racial democracy and equality, 
the fascist states have invariably set up 
discrimination against and persecution of 
racial and national minorities as an in- 
trinsic part of their program and philoso- 
phy. Of course the outstanding example 
here was the cruel and hideous treatment 
of the Jews in Hitler’s Germany and in 
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the countries invaded by the Nazis dur- 
ing World War II. It is reliably estimated 
that the fascists killed off more than 
6,000,000 Jews in Europe during the war 
years. Nazi racist doctrines, as contrary 
to scientific truth as they are to moral 
principle, glorified the Germans as a 
master race and held in contempt not 
only the Jews, but all other peoples as 
well. The foundation-stone of Nazi poli- 
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tics, ethics and biology was a colossal 
conceit unmatched in all history. 

The Soviet attitude toward different 
ethnic groups, and toward the more than 
100 racial and national minorities within 
the borders of the USSR, is diametrically 
opposite to that of the fascists. Even bit- 
ter critics of the Soviet regime agree that 
it has pursued a policy of racial equality 
and that anti-Semitism and other forms 
of race prejudice have all but disappeared 
in the Soviet Union. The rights of the 
Soviet minorities are written into the 
Constitution, which goes so far as to 
establish legal penalties for “any propa- 
gation of racial or national exclusiveness 
or hatred and contempt.” 

Reversing the tsarist policy of the sys- 
tematic oppression of minorities, includ- 
ing frightful pogroms against the Jews, 
the Soviets have put an end to the old 
economic antagonisms among the differ- 
ent minority groups and have established 
a functioning harmony among them. The 
Supreme Soviet of the USSR, which is 
equivalent to the American Congress, has 
a Soviet of Nationalities equal in all 
respects to the other legislative chamber, 
the Soviet of the Union. Each minority 
Republic, Region or District uses its own 
language throughout its own territory 
and develops its own schools, literature, 
theater and other cultural institutions. 
The result has been a veritable renais- 
sance of minority arts and cultures in the 
Soviet Union along the lines of the gen- 
eral principle, “national in form and 
socialist in content.” There is no doubt 
in my mind that Soviet Russia leads the 
entire world in the realm of ethnic de- 
mocracy and has much to teach the 
United States in this regard. 

Another sphere in which Soviet so- 
cialism and totalitarian fascism are at 
opposite poles is in the treatment of 
women. The fascist position is that the 
female sex is inherently inferior to the 
male; and that it would be absurd to 
grant equal rights to women, whose role 
under fascism is to cater to the needs and 

desires of the male partner and to breed 
children for increasing the military man- 
power of the war-making state. 

In the Soviet Union, however, the 
principle of full equality between the 
sexes in all relevant ways is upheld and 
every effort is made to prevent women 
from becoming slaves to household 
drudgery. The Soviet Constitution guar- 
antees sex democracy in the following 
terms: “Women in the USSR are ac- 
corded equal rights with men in all 
spheres of economic, state, cultural, social, 
and political life. The realization of these 
rights of women is ensured by affording 
women equally with men the right to 
work, payment for work, rest, social in- 
surance and education; and by state pro- 
tection of the interests of mother and 
child, pregnancy leave with pay, and the 
provision of a wide network of maternity 






homes, nurseries and kindergartens.” The 
rising standard of living in the USSR, 
which received a temporary setback from 
the Nazi invasion and the tremendous 
Soviet war effort, has gone far in actual- 
izing the enlightened Soviet program of 
women’s rights. 

Still another fundamental difference 
between Soviet socialism and fascism lies 
in the economic controls and objectives 
of the respective systems. In the fascist 
countries, although there is a considerabie 
increase in state planning, the main 
means of production and distribution 
remain in the hands of individual capital- 
ists; and the decisive economic power is 
wielded by a small group of reactionary 
businessmen, in particular the armament 
monopolists. Economic enterprise is run 
for profits and super-profits to enrich the 
few at the expense of the people as a 
whole. At the same time the partial plan- 
ning of fascism is for the express purpose 
of war and aggression. 

In the Soviet Union, on the contrary, 
the nation-wide social-economic planning 
has for its aim the achievement of secur- 
ity and abundance for all of the people. 
This planning proceeds on the basis of 
the collective ownership and operation 
of the natural resources, the agricultural 
lands, the industries and the means of 
distribution. The economi-: facilities of 
the entire country are operated for use, 
not profit. And the great Five-Year Plans 
of the past two decades have succeeded 
in spectacularly increasing Soviet indus- 
trial and agricultural production, though 
unfortunately much of the industrial out- 
put had to go into armaments and de- 
fense. The long and short of it is that in 
the USSR there is a true socialist econ- 
omy, while under fascism the capitalist 
system continues—a capitalism which is 
in its last stages of decay, desperation 
and imperialism and which has elim- 
inated all democratic forms. 

Hand in hand with the striking mate- 
rial progress of the Soviets has gone a 
cultural expansion of equally great pro- 
portions. This cultural development 
stands in dramatic contrast with the deg- 
radation and decline of culture to which 
book-burning, art-killing, genius-banish- 
ing fascism leads. As one of the Nazi 
leaders put it: “When I hear the word 
culture, I reach for my revolver.” In Nazi 
Germany there was hardly one outstand- 

ing figure in art or literature who did 
not either flee the country or end up in 
a concentration camp. Many of the lead- 
ing German scientists also emigrated to 
other lands. And it goes without saying 
that Hitler’s police state banned the work 
of Jewish writers and artists, even of 
figures long dead like the composer Men- 
delssohn and the poet Heine. 

In the Soviet Union the Communist 
regime has brought about a true cultural 
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jeer ONE overshadowing task that 


this generation faces is to lay the 
foundations of a universal and durable 
peace. This is literally essential if our 
world is to survive. Another war means 
the suicide of mankind. 

When we were at war, we constantly 
kept in mind the kind of peace that 
would have to follow. We accepted the 
concept of “One World”; the necessity 
of organizing all nations into a world- 
wide league, or union, or government. 
The ideas assumed many forms, but the 
objective was the same—an organization 
of the people of the entire world under 
one aegis. Since the war ended this idea 
has steadily faded. A widening rift has 
developed between the United States of 
America and the USSR, and each has 
attached other peoples to its orbit. Far 
too many Americans are already accept- 
ing the theory that this world can never 
be organized as a whole; that we are 
developing two separate worlds—one, 
democratic, the other, Communist—we, 
the guiding spirit of the one, Soviet 
Russia, conceived to be the malignant 
spirit dominating the other. Yet a divided 
world points toward inevitable conflict. 

Statesmen must be found who can 
solve this perplexing and horrible dilem- 
ma. The world wants peace, the world 
anticipates war. The UN has become 
weaker, not stronger. The Russophobes 
may blame this on Soviet Russia’s in- 
transigeance, but we ourselves are not 
free from blame. Our own policy has 
been too unclear and too mercurial. We 
have by-passed the UN on too many 
occasions. 

Recently, through the darkness shone 
a ray of light. Our ambassador to Rus- 
sia, General Bedell Smith, had a talk 
with Molotov and, before departing on 
a fishing trip, left a memorandum with 
that Russian statesman. He received a 
prompt reply, accepting what was con- 
strued as an offer to attempt an adjust- 
ment of the differences between us—and 
we resented it! It may well be that 
Molotov violated the diplomatic code in 
rushing into print. Nevertheless, those 
who have not yet despaired of peace read 
the exchange with intense interest. There 
followed an open letter from Henry Wal- 
lace, who represents, whether you agree 
with him or not, an important body of 
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In this and subsequent issues we shal! pub- 
lish a running symposium on the opportunities 
for peace opened up by the recent American- 
Soviet exchanges, which begins with these ar- 
ticles by Stanley Isaacs and Louis Adamic. The 
exchanges and the response to them in our own 
country and throughout the world demonstrate 
that war is not inevitable, and that people 
everywhere are determined to avoid it. 

The demand that the door to peace be kept 
open is voiced by people of varying views, yet 
united on this most vital of all issues. The 
articles we publish will reflect both this di- 
versity and this unity and will not necessarily 
express the editorial viewpoint of our magazine. 
Thus while honoring Stanley Isaacs for the sin- 
cerity of his stand and for his staunch defense 
of American-Soviet friendship and peace, we 
cannot agree with all of his statements. For 
example, in view of the Soviet sacrifices in our 
common war and the consistency of its struggle 
for peace, we do not believe there is the meas- 
ure of justification he suggests for the con- 
cept that the Soviet Union is aggressive and 
bent on world domination, nor can we sub- 
scribe to the assumption of equal guilt in the 
present war threat. We consider it incorrect 
to refer to the recent changes in Czechoslovakia, 
backed by the overwhelming majority of the 
people (see article on page 13), as “Communist 
seizure of power.” 

But unlike many others who hold some of 
these views, Mr. Isaacs perceives and acknowl- 
edges many of the dangerous trends in current 
American foreign policy. And more important 
than our differences, we believe, is our funda- 
mental agreement on the overwhelming need 
of both countries for peace, and on the possi- 
bility of composing the differences between them. 





opinion in this country. Marshall Stalin 
took advantage of this at once, and his 
reply again evidenced readiness to discuss 
and if possible settle differences between 
us. This may—or may not—have been a 
shrewd and insincere maneuver, but the 
sigh of relief that could be heard through- 
out the world was genuine. It clearly 
evidenced the fact that the world as a 
whole wants peace. 

The people of America certainly have 
no ambition to dominate the world, no 
desire to annex additional territory; we 
long for peace. This is true, despite the 
fact that there are some would-be leaders 
among us who breathe fire and utter 
reckless threats. 

It is equally true, however, that the 
people of America suspect and fear Soviet 
Russia. The majority conceive that nation 
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as aggressive, bent on world domination. 
And it must be conceded that there is a 
measure of justification for this concept. 
For example, there are the international 
aspects of communism; the obvious am- 
bition of Russian leaders to make this 
a Communist world. Again, we have 
witnessed the physical expansion of Rus- 
sian boundaries and Russian dominance 
over adjoining nations; the tremendous 
progress that the Communists have made 
in China and Manchuria; the recent 
seizure of power in Czechoslovakia by 
Communist leaders; and the strengthen- 
ing of Communist influence in Finland 
—all this has been used only too suc- 
cessfully by enemies of the Soviet Union 
here, to convince most Americans that 
Russia is bent on world conquest. 

At the same time, strangely enough, 
Soviet Russia fears us just as we fear her. 
She is convinced that we are an im- 
perialist nation, bent on world domina- 
tion. To be honest, we must admit that 
we have given a measure of justifica- 
tion for her fears—or rather, have 
acted in ways that could have been 
interpreted along those lines. We by- 
passed the United Nations and _ re- 
tained control of the islands in the 
Pacific which our Navy conquered. We 
sent expeditions to Iceland, Greenland 
and Canada, and planned air fields in 
their distant reaches, obviously with 
Soviet Russia as the objective. The Tru- 
man Doctrine in Turkey and Greece was 
aimed at Soviet Russia—in our eyes, 
designed to contain Russia, to prevent 
her seizure of those countries; but from 
the Russian viewpoint, to establish an 
outpost from which we could attack., 
Our aid to Chiang Kai-shek is inter- 
preted by Soviet leaders as based not on 
any desire to create a free and inde- 
pendent China, but to support a corrupt 
and tyrannical government only because 
it is hostile to the Soviet nation. There 
has been much saber-rattling in this 
country—even the European Recovery 
Program, designed by Secretary Marshall 
on constructive lines, has been perverted 
by Congress in minor ways, sufficient to 
convince suspicious Russia that this, too, 
is just another weapon in our armory 
directed against her. 

I, for one, believe that we are both 
wholly wrong. Soviet Russia and the 
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United States of America, like all. other 
nations, act quite properly on the basis 
of their selfish interests. There is one 
thing that we both need and that is 
peace. Peace for thirty years means a 


Russia immensely more powerful than 


today. Peace for thirty years means the 
opportunity for us to prove to the world 
the blessings and the superiority of de- 
mocracy. Both nations must be brought 
to realize that their fears of each other 
are not well grounded. Mutual suspicions 
must be allayed; better understanding 
and, in time, mutual confidence, must 
be created. We should welcome, not be 


LIGHTLY over a year ago, about the 
time Churchill, Baruch, Bevin, Dulles, 
Vandenberg, Spellman and Leahy had 
got “the cold war” well under way, Mr. 
E. C. Ropes, then chief of the USSR 
Division, Office of International Trade, 
United States Department of Commerce, 
wrote a remarkable article entitled “Op- 
portunities for Russian-American Trade 
Expansion” for Dun’s Review (May, 
1947) which, published by Dun & Brad- 
street, Inc., in the heart of the Wall Street 
district, hasn’t yet been declared a sub- 
versive magazine. Since then Mr. Ropes 
has retired from Government service and 
become Chairman of the Board of Direc- 
tors of the American-Russian Institute in 
New York; and when early in June of 
this year some 1500 people attending the 
Institute’s annual dinner at the Waldorf- 
Astoria heard him speak they couldn’t 
but be impressed by his restrained, disci- 
plined personality and measured words. 
Obviously, an American habitually and 
inevitably thinking of his country’s best 
interests. I haven’t the text of his Wal- 
dorf-Astoria remarks, but I shall quote 
or paraphrase a few passages from his 
Dun’s article. 

The USA and the USSR, said Mr. 
Ropes while still an official of the Com- 
merce Department, need one another’s 
trade; and the Soviet market, he went 
on, naturally favors American products. 
Why? The two countries have many 
similarities. Both have varied popula- 
tions, vast land masses, and a diversity of 
raw materials. Both are making or plan- 
hing to make similar things to fill similar 
needs, 
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fearful of, any opening that would pro- 
mote this understanding. | fully agree 
with those American statesmen who say 
there must be no appeasement of any 
aggressor. I agree fully with those Amer- 
icans who feel that this country of ours 
must remain strong, that we cannot re- 
lax until some method has been de- 
veloped for preserving peace in this 
world. But I cannot understand how our 
leaders can fail to welcome an oppor- 
tunity for the discussion and the settle- 
ment of vexatious problems. Bit by bit 
we can and must make progress—settle 
one controversial item at a time; strive 






“Both are rich in natural resources, the 
Soviet Union perhaps now being ahead 
of the United States in this respect due 
to the exhaustion of the forests and 
mineral reserves that accompanied the 
rapid industrialization in the United 
States, and the comparative slowness of 
similar developments in Russia.... 

“Capital is abundant in both countries, 
though in the Soviet Union it is natural 
and human, while in the United States 
financial resources without limit are 
added. However, the USSR through 
government investment is ravidly build- 
ing up its fixed capital and is steadily 
growing in financial strength. Finally, in 
both states, the government is committed 
to a policy of desiring the greatest good 
for the greatest number, whether it be in 
education, food, goods, or the luxuries 
that can be produced in quantity by a 
modern system of industrial development 
of all the powers of the people.... 

“The present world situation, unpre- 
dictable in many respects, definitely calls 
for an expansion in foreign trade, from 
the industrially advanced countries to 
those still undeveloped, and from the 
latter to countries that need vast quanti- 
ties of raw materials, to an extent upon 
which it is difficult to place any limita- 
tions. 


“The United States in the fullness of 
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to find common meeting points and keep 
right on until we gradually eliminate 
most or all of the immediate causes of 
conflict. When we have done this we 
will be able to find some compromise 
that will meet whatever fundamental 
differences remain. 

We must do our share to bring this 
about and welcome any practical ap- 
proach to such a settlement. Unless we 
find a sound basis of understanding be- 
tween Soviet Russia and the United 
States of America, we risk all. We must 
have peace or we will have no democ- 
racy, no prosperity, no future. 





its size and variety of industry and the 
Soviet Union with its tremendous re- 
serves of industrial materials, are natural 
partners in a close trade rélationship that 
will bring benefit to each over the years. 
The facilities, built up by experience on 
both sides of the oceans, are there, and 
the desire, in fact the need, for closer 
reliance of the one on the other is there. 

“, -- Both the USA and the USSR have 
much, but they also need much; by trade 
exchanges these needs can be satisfied 
and each will benefit increasingly from 
the association.” 

Three paragraphs immediately above 
Mr. Ropes describes the present world 
situation as “unpredictable.” Let me re- 
peat that when he wrote the article he 
was still in active Government service 
and that he is given to restrained, meas- 
ured statements. I would say that the 
present world situation is “unpredictable” 
in large part because policy-making in 
the United States is in the hands or 
under the control of individuals who 
have no faith in the so-called free-enter- 
prise system here, which is neither free 
nor very enterprising any more and in 
which they—its chief beneficiaries—no 
longer have any faith. 

They are the NAM and the United 
States Chamber of Commerce insiders 
and heads of great corporation and cartel 
law firms whose agents hold most of the 
strategic posts in Washington and in our 
diplomatic service abroad, and who con- 
trol the press and radio. They are scared 
—scared stiff—that if the United States 
enters into large-scale business with the 
(Continued on page 27) 
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REGENERATED LAND 


by VSEVOLOD IVANOV 


j gone IS A wonderful place in 
Vladimir District, Astrakhan Re- 
gion, with a long, and at first glance, 
forbidding name: Bogdinskoye Agro- 
nomic Afforestation and Ameliorative 
Base of the All-Union Scientific-Research 
Institute of Agronomic Afforestation and 
Amelioration of the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture of the USSR. 

The Bogdinskoye Base has made an 
exceedingly interesting documentary film, 
“Regenerated Land,” and while we were 
-ooking at it, one of the important ofh- 
cials of Astrakhan said: 

“Now there will no longer be any need 
for collective farmers to travel to Bogdin- 
skoye. They will see the film and under- 
stand everything.” 

What is there in Bogdinskoye that 
draws collective farmers from all regions 
to look at and learn? After all, the base 
is situated at the extreme southeastern 
part of Astrakhan Region, in a semi- 
desert zone, a land of drought and dry 
winds, a bare, parched land near sands. 

But Bogdinskoye Base itself is a dream 
of a forest—a jolly, bold forest which 
alone can stop the dry winds and put 
an end to drought. 

The barbarous wasteful economy in 
pre-revolutionary Russia had exhausted 
nearly five million square kilometres of 
the country’s. magnificent arable land, 
land that is subject to periodical droughts 
from which they can be saved only by a 
wall of forests. 

Besides, there are millions of acres of 
sandy tracts which could also be revived 
and fructified by planting forests. 


And so, to show vividly how to combat 
drought and sands, the Bogdinskoye 
Base was established in 1926-29 in a 
locality not only lacking forest, but 
where there is even hardly any grass. 
And here an amazing fact may be men- 
tioned. When the water-melons and 
pumpkin vines blossomed in Bogdin- 
skoye, people had to pollinate them by 
hand, for in the steppe there were neither 
bees, nor wasps nor any other insects 
which could carry the pollen. 

Four hundred acres of saplings were 
planted with the object of fending off 
3,000 acres of desert and droughty land. 
The young trees were tended zealously. 
They were attacked by the sands and 
by the dry winds. And despite all the 
predictions that trees could not take root 
there, they grew taller and taller until 
they reached their natural size! And 
3,000 acres of Astrakhan’s vicious semi- 
deserts turned into a magnificent farm. 


OGDINSKOYE Base is surrounded 

by huge trees. It knows no drought, 
it fears no dry winds, the scorching sul- 
try sun does not burn its grain. The 
harvests are splendid. Wheat, millet, 
melon cultures—all yield a crop double 
that in the open steppe in the best har- 
vest years. In 1941-42 the gardens in 
Astrakhan Region were perishing from 
dry, sultry heat and drought, whereas 
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a fine harvest was gathered in the Bog- 
dinskoye orchard; in the bad harvest 
year of 1946, the Bogdinskoye trees 
yielded from two to more than five tons 
of apples per acre. 

The dry wind is a pump that draws 
the moisture out of the plants day and 
night. But the dry wind is not so ter- 
rible when there is moisture in the soil. 
In times of drought, when there is a 
lack of moisture in the soil, this wind is 
fatal. It follows, therefore, that the chief 
thing is to increase the moisture in the 
soil. ; 

How can this be done? By forests, for- 
ests and more forests! 

Russian scientists decided to fence off 
those fields subjected to drought and dry 
winds by narrow forest belts, which 
moisten the soil. The humid forest air 
also retains the moisture for grain crops. 
It has been proved that forest belts, as a 
rule, increase the crop yields of grain 
by 25 to 30 per cent, of vegetables and 
melons by 50 to 65 per cent, and of 
grasses by 100 and even 200 per cent. 
This huge increase in the crop yield of 
grasses is of particular importance. For 
grass is the food of cattle. And where 
there are cattle, there is manure—an ex- 
cellent fertilizer for the fields. 

There is a collectite tarm named after 
Stalin in the droughty Salsk District, 
Rostov Region, in a place extremely un- 
favorable for agriculture: a severe winter 
with little snow and frequent strong 
winds that blow away what snow there 
is. A hot summer. Rain falls only in 

(Continued on page 30) 


This country (left) was formerly arid steppeland whipped by hot winds. Forest belts have transformed it. The gullies that 


used to dry up in the summer have formed into permanent ponds. 


Right: A rich harvest on once arid ground. 











ON MAY. 30, 1948, in their second 
postwar general election the citizens 
of Czechoslovakia approved the National 
Front’s single list of candidates for the 
National Assembly by a 89.2 per cent 
majority of the valid vote. A higher per- 
centage of the population was eligible 
to vote, and did vote, than had ever 
voted in Czechoslovakia before. The reg- 
istration of 7,932,242 represented 65 per 
cent of the 1947 population of 12,171,000 
and was 348,458 greater than it had been 
in 1946. But in spite of this heavy popu- 
lar participation, many in the U.S. won- 
dered to what extent a single-ticket was 
democratic. Did this victory of the Na- 
tional Front really represent the will of 
the Czech people, we asked? To answer 
this properly, we must know something 
of what has happened since Czecho- 
slovakia became a republic. 


Conceived in Pittsburgh, Pa., U.S.A., 
during the First World War as the 
spiritual child of Thomas G. Masaryk 
and his associates, the Czechoslovak Re- 
public came to life in Prague on October 
28, 1918, after the collapse of the Haps- 
burg Empire. The constitution of the 
new state adopted many features of our 
own; but it was modernized to suit the 
1920 political climate of Central Europe. 
Woman suffrage and proportional rep- 
resentation were introduced. But so was 
a second chamber (for an eight-year term 
and with a restricted electorate), a 
doubtful asset for democracy in so small 
a country. Nevertheless far more exten- 
sive public participation in the elections 
for the lower house existed than ever had 
under the old Dual Monarchy. 


In the 1925 elections the Communists 
became the second strongest party in the 
Assembly. Left-wing political strength 
seemed to develop more rapidly in 
Czechoslovakia than in any other coun- 
try in Europe, save Russia. This was 
particularly striking since workingmen 
had only received the vote in 1896 in 
that part of the then Austro-Hungarian 
Empire. Proportional representation sent 
deputies to parliament from practically 
every minority both political and na- 
tional. As a result, in the last prewar 
election, in 1935, some fourteen parties 
had seats in the Assembly. 

After the betrayal of Czechoslovakia 
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by the Western Powers at Munich in 
September, 1938, the Communist depu- 
ties were deprived of their mandates. 
When Hitler took Prague in March, 
1939, Slovakia declared its “independ- 
ence” under his puppet, Tiso; the Hun- 
garians absorbed Ruthenia; and _ the 
parliamentary forms remaining in Czech- 
oslovakia went into eclipse in the Nazi’s 
new “protectorate” of Bohemia and 
Moravia. 

Then came World War II. A Govern- 
ment-in-Exile under Eduard Benes was 
formed in London and a National Coun- 
cil with tlte Social Democrat Zdenek 
Fierlinger and the Communist Klement 
Gottwald in Moscow. Meanwhile the 
Communists within the country, who 
had been outlawed by Hitler, spear- 
headed the resistance movement against 
the Nazis. 

In March, 1945, as the Red Army 
entered Czechoslovakia, the London and 
Moscow groups of Czech and Slovak 
patriots, returning to take over the ad- 
ministration, signed the Kosice Agree- 
ment which determined the character of 
the postwar government and which was 
based on the proclamation issued by the 
resistance movement during their upris- 








ELECTIONS OF MAY, 1946 
Party 
Communist 
National Socialist (Benes) 
Czech People’s (Catholic) 
Slovak Democratic 
Czech Social Democratic 
Slovak Freedom 
Slovak Labor 
Invalid 













Total 

Total eligible 
Per cent of population eligible 
Per cent of population voting 
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Votes Per cent Seats 
Received of Total Won 
eae, 2,695,915 38 114 
re 1,298,917 18 55 
ree 1,110,920 16 46 
untae 988,275 14 43 
caeets 855,771 12 37 
eeeess 67,575 1 3 
dea, 49,983 1 2 
bbe 32,055 es ane 
ideues 7,099,411 100 300 
rere 7,583,784 
castle 63 
netene 59 


ing in the summer of 1944. This Agree- 
ment set up a Provisional Coalition Gov- 
ernment of the National Front and gave 
status to the national committees created 
to run the local administrations in the 
wake of the liberating Red Army. It 
gave Slovakia provisional self-govern- 
ment; arranged for the expulsion of the 
fifth-column Sudeten German and Hun- 
garian minorities; outlawed fascist and 
collaborationist political parties; and 
authorized elections for a Constituent 
National Assembly. A Constitutional 
Law of the Provisional Government in 
April, 1946, abolished the Senate. 

The first postwar elections were held 
on May 26, 1946, with the voting age 
reduced from the prewar 21 to 18. The 
system of proportional representation 
was perfected so that the various shades 
of democratic opinion were represented 
in Parliament with great mathematical 
fidelity. Each province was divided into 
several electoral districts which voted for 
a list of deputies on the basis of one for 
each 40,000 inhabitants. After each party 
had received as many whole seats as its 
votes entitled it to then the remaining 
votes, by parties, were lumped into a 
provincial total. Here each party again 
received as many whole seats as its votes 
entitled it to. Then the votes still remain- 
ing from each province were thrown 
together into a national pool from which 
a few additional deputies could be 
elected in the same manner. This is re- 
garded by many political scientists as 
the method that most accurately reflects 
in a parliament the views of the various 
political groups in the electorate. 

The election was carried out in perfect 
order. Foreign correspondents did not 
report any irregularities. Final figures 
were as shown in the table on the left. 

These results when studied in relation 
to elections in other countries showed: 
1. That over 50 per cent more of the 

population was registered to vote in 

Czechoslovakia (63 per cent) than 

was registered to vote in the USS. 

(40 per cent) in the 1944 election. 

2. That 60 per cent more of the popula- 
tion actually did vote in Czechoslo- 
vakia (59 per cent) than voted in the 
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last presidential election in the U.S. 
(35 per cent). 

3. That a higher per cent of the people 
had voted Communist in Czechoslo- 
vakia than had done so in any post- 
war election in any other country 
where the Communists ran as a sepa- 
rate party. 

4. That a higher per cent of the popula- 
tion (22 per cent) voted for the Com- 
munist Party than voted either for 
the Democratic Party (18 per cent) 
or the Republican Party (16 per cent) 
in the U.S. in 1944. 

Thus, it is apparent that the Commu- 
nist Party in Czechoslovakia enjoyed 
considerable prestige in this first postwar 
election. 

The political and economic situation 
in Czechoslovakia developed steadily 
and in accordance with the Kosice pro- 
gram for over a year. Then evidence 
appeared and fears were expressed that 
the Two-Year Plan of economic recovery 
was being sabotaged. In the summer of 
1947 reactionary elements gave signs of 
active resistance to the nationalization 
program. Some such individuals pene- 
trated the leadership of the National 
Socialist (to which Benes had belonged) 
and the Catholic People’s Parties, and at 
a Fall congress of the Social Democratic 
Party succeeded in having the left-wing 
leader Fierlinger replaced by Bohumil 
Lausman, regarded as more to the right. 

The State Department’s policy in re- 
fusing U.S. credits to the National Front 
government and its influence in block- 
ing World Bank credits for Czecho- 
slovak reconstruction served to direct 
Czech economic—and__political—orien- 
tation to the East where mutually bene- 
ficial economic agreements were soon 
arrived at both with the Soviet Union 
and with neighboring states. U.S. failure 
to utilize the United Nations for its 
foreign aid program and the resultant 
discrimination against the peoples re- 
publics of Eastern Europe further alien- 
ated Czech political opinion from the 
West and strengthened left-wing influ- 
ence. Communist strength rose and party 
membership by January, 1948, had 
reached the figure of 1,200,000* or 10 
per cent of the total population. This was 
three times the percentage in the Soviet 
Union itself. Whether the U.S. liked it 
or not, the fact was that Communism 
enjoyed considerable popularity in 
Czechoslovakia. 

In February, 1948, reactionary indus- 
trialists and large landowners sought to 
break left-wing influence in the govern- 
ment by arranging a bloc resignation of 
certain non-Communist cabinet mem- 
bers. These members resigned without 
consulting the rank and file of their 
parties. The reactionaries hoped thus to 
cause President Benes to oust the Com- 
munist Prime Minister Gottwald and 


* By May, 1948, it was over 2,000,000. 
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install a more conservative government. 
The people and particularly the trade 
unions became greatly alarmed at this, 
which they interpreted as a proposed 
coup by fascists and collaborators. They 
poured into the streets in massive demon- 
strations, 100,000 in Wenceslas Square on 
Feb. 29, in support of Gottwald. 

President Benes continued Gottwald as 
Premier, appointed more Communists to 
the Cabinet so that they had a majority, 
but he replaced some of the resigned 
ministers with other representatives from 
their parties, which were simultaneously 
purged of their most reactionary leaders. 
This change restored control of these 
parties to their old time democratic 
leaders. The result was that a Commu- 
nist-majority Cabinet appointed by con- 
stitutional means assumed the ‘adminis- 
tration of the country. A Communist 
revolution had taken place without 
bloodshed, perhaps for the first time in 
history. The new government proceeded 
to carry out an elaborate program of 
nationalization, land reform, social secu- 
rity and economic democracy; and it 
sought to unify the country politically for 
the further tasks of reconstruction. 

Work on the new constitution, which 
had dragged for 18 months, was speeded 
up. Some 14,000 public meetings, it was 
said, attended by over 1,000,000 persons 
resulted in 15,000 suggestions which led 
to significant changes, particularly in 
those chapters dealing with the rights 
of citizens, with the Slovak national 
executive committees and with economic 
affairs. The document was finally ap- 
proved, 246-0, by the Assembly on May 9. 

The new Charter identifies Czecho- 
slovakia as a “People’s Democratic Re- 
public” and states “The Czechoslovak 
economy is based on nationalization of 
the natural wealth, industry, wholesale 
trade and finance, on ownership of land 
according to the principle that the land 
belongs to those who work it and on the 
protection of small and medium enter- 
prises and immunity of personal prop- 
erty.” It then provides for a planned 
economy, equal rights for men and 
women and cradle-to-grave security. It 
establishes the right to education, em- 
ployment, fair pay and paid vacations; 
guarantees state aid for science, culture 
and art; confirms Slovak autonomy and 
a Slovak Diet; creates a single-chamber 
national Parliament of 300 deputies 
elected for a six-year term; and provides 
for a president elected by Parliament for 
seven years. 

(Following the resignation of Benes 
as President on June 7, the new Consti- 
tution was signed by Premier Gottwald. 
This legalized it, since under the old 
Constitution which remained in force 
until June 9, the Government takes over 
the functions of the President if he re- 
signs and the head of the Government 
is empowered to sign laws. The new 








Constitution came into effect on mid- 
night of June 9. On June 14, the new 
Parliament unanimously elected Gott- 
wald President.—Ed.) 

In order further to achieve and dem- 
onstrate national unity under the new 
government, elections were set for May 
30. To this end the major parties (Com- 
munist, Social Democratic, Czech Social- 
ist-—formerly National Socialist—Catho- 
lic People’s and Slovak Renaissance 
—formerly Slovak Democratic) agreed to 
run a single ticket, with each party 
accepting a predetermined number of 
seats, corresponding to its estimated 
strength in the electorate. These elec- 
tions, therefore, were of an entirely dif- 
ferent character than the previous ones. 
Instead of a contest between competing 
parties they were, in essence, an oppor- 
tunity to endorse the new regime and 
ratify the change in government. 

This type of election is similar to those 
held in the Soviet Union and in states 
like Yugoslavia and Albania where the 
Communist Party is the strongest in the 
country. The contest takes place not in 
the election but at an earlier stage—in 
the nominations, or in this case with the 
action committees, organizations repre- 
senting the four major parties elected in 
the shops, factories and other institutions 
to check up on and aid in pushing the 
National Front’s program. Frequently, 
as a matter of fact, such a contest in- 
volves more widespread popular partici- 
pation particularly through trade unions, 
women’s, youth and farmer organiza- 
tions than do nominations in the United 
States. The election, or endorsement of 
a popularly nominated slate has no real 
counterpart in this country. 

The nearest thing, perhaps, are the 
November elections in our one-party 
states. Here, however, the absence (usu- 
ally due to the poll tax) of broadly 
popular nominations makes it only a 
nominal analogy. In these states, mostly 
in the South (Dem.), but also perhaps 
Vermont and Maine (Rep.), the contest 
takes place not in the election but in 
the primary. The election is a formal 
endorsement, a ratification of the party’s 


selection. In a, presidential year, as for 


example in 1944 under Roosevelt, several 
times as many persons will vote as in 
an off-year. They do so as an endorse- 
ment of the party or of the president, 
though the results are known in advance 
and participation in the election has no 
effect on the number, or the party, of 
the candidates. 

In states with one-slate tickets in the 
US. little organized attempt is made to 
get out the vote. But in the Soviet Union, 
on the contrary, and in Yugoslavia and 
Czechoslovakia, great efforts are made to 
do so. An atmosphere is created that 
combines aspects of a Midwest college 
football rally and an Eisenhower Broad- 

(Continued on page 31) 
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OVIET SCHOOLS are divided into 

several categories, the four- or five- 
year school (elementary), the seven-year 
school, or junior secondary, and the ten- 
year or secondary school. The four-year 
schools are confined chiefly to the smaller 
villages, but usually there are schools 
within easy access where the children can 
go on to higher grades. There are also 
the Labor Reserve (vocational) schools, 
and schools in specialized fields such as 
art, music, ballet and so on, as well as 
many special schools for blind, deaf- 
mute and otherwise handicapped chil- 
dren. 

In line with the Soviet policy of full 
equality for all nationalities, the same 
educational facilities are extended to all 
the nearly 200 different nationalities of 
the USSR. The children of every nation- 
ality receive their elementary education 
in thefr native tongue, the teaching of 
Russian along with their native language 
beginning in the second grade. 

During my trip to the USSR at the 
end of 1945, I visited many of these vari- 
ous types of schools, but in this article 
will deal particularly with the ten-year 
schools I visited in Moscow, and espe- 
cially Girls’ School No. 29. 

Bdys and girls enter the ten-year school 
at the age of seven (formerly it was 
eight), and after graduation are ready 
for college. The first seven years are 
compulsory in towns and workers’ settle- 
ments and will soon be in rural localities 
as well. After completing the first seven 
years the student decides whether to go 
on through the tenth year, or to enter 
a vocational school. During the war 
many young people went directly into 
industry without completing their school- 
ing, continuing their education in the 
FZO (factory night schools) established 
during the war; similar night schools 
were established for farm youth whose 
studies were interrupted by the need to 
take over farm work when the men 
went to the front. Many others went into 
the labor reserve schools for the one to 
three-year vocational training courses 
which were very much speeded up dur- 
ing the war. The director of Boys’ School 
No. 135 in Moscow told me that now the 
expectation was that about ninety per 
cent of the boys would remain at school 
through the ten classes. Before the war 
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The Soviet School System 


by JESSICA SMITH 


the plan had been to make ten-year edu- 
cation compulsory and it was hoped that 
before long this plan could be revived. 
Schooling is entirely free up to the eighth 
grade, and there are of course no private 
schools. In the eighth, ninth and tenth 
grades the tuition fee is 200 rubles a year. 
Orphans, children of Red Army men, or 
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those in special need are exempted. Actu- 
ally no one is kept from continuing 
through the roth class by this small fee. 
While the war made serious inroads into 
Soviet educational progress, the general 
growth of Soviet education may be 
gauged by the fact that the number of 
children in Soviet schools (elementary 
and secondary) rose from 7,900,000 in 
1914-15, to 32,200,000 in 1939. In 1948, 
the number reached 33,200,000. 

In both the boys and girls schools I 
visited in Moscow the buildings were 
modern and adequate, but their facilities 
very much over-taxed, being used in two 
and often three shifts at that time. In the 
boys’ school each class had its own spe- 
cial hall with decorations often done 
largely by the children themselves. In 


the lower classes, the decorations were 






colorful murals on folk and fairy tale 
themes. For the older groups the decora- 
tions were paintings and statuary of 
heroic figures of the past and present 
of many fields and many lands. The 
motif of one hall was architecture, of 
another scientific figures of the past and 
present, of another, the war. The girls’ 
school was similar in its general lay-out, 
but quite naturally had a more feminine 
look—with more flowers and _ plants, 
fancier curtains, more frills. 

The director of the Girls’ School No. 
29 was Ekaterina Vassilievna Martia- 
nova, a vigorous old lady of over seventy, 
somewhat tart in her manner, but under- 
neath obviously very sensitive and under- 
standing. She had been a deputy to the 
Moscow Soviet since 1939, where her 
work was concerned chiefly with the edu- 
cational section, and with health and 
housing conditions. 

I started in on the question of the 
separation of boys and girls in the 
schools, which has aroused so much dis- 
cussion in America. Martianova was 
quite emphatic in assuring me that this 
was not a wartime measure, but was 
already being seriously considered by 
the Commissariat of Education in 1939. 
After the Revolution, when it was impor- 
tant to establish full equality of the sexes, 
co-education was a progressive step, since 
women’s educational opportunities had 
been much more limited than those of 


_ men in tsarist days. Today she said, this 


was no longer a problem, and genuine 
equality having been achieved, it had 
become possible to consider the whole 
question on strictly pedagogical and psy- 
chological grounds. There are no restric- 
tions for women at any step in the 
educational ladder. She reminded me, 
further, that it was incorrect to say that 
the system of co-education had been re- 
jected in the Soviet Union. Rather the 
co-existence of the two systems had been 
accepted, mixed schools and separate 
schools existing side by side. Separate 
secondary schools for boys-and girls have 
been established in the big cities and 
some industrial centers, but co-education 
still exists for the most part in rural and 
small town schools; actually, the over- 
whelming majority of Soviet youth are 
still studying in mixed institutions. 
There is no separation of the sexes in 
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the higher educational institutions, where 
women make up about 43 per cent of 
the student body. Men and women teach 
in both boys and girls schools. 

One of the main reasons for the 
change, Martianova told me, as did 
others with whom I talked, was that the 
differences in physiological development 
and grewth of boys and girls at different 
periods necessitated a difference in psy- 
chological approach and hence in teach- 
ing methods. She also mentioned the 
fact that girls are now learning sewing 
and other domestic tasks, while the boys 
are taught certain types of military exer- 
cises it is not necessary for the girls to 
know. Such military training as was 
given to the girls was chiefly first aid 
work. (During 1948 all military training 
for girls was abolished.) Entirely differ- 
ent types of gymnastic exercises were 
given to the boys and girls. 

In the tenth grade the girls have two 
hours every week on special problems of 
homemaking and domestic economy. 
Very frank and full sex education is 
provided for both boys and girls through- 
out, both in the classes on biology and 
through the school doctor. This, she felt, 
was another positive factor only possible 
under separation of the sexes. Martia- 
nova also felt that before the war too 
many girls had been inclined to go into 
some technical or engineering field sim- 
ply to follow the example of the boys. 
Naturally any who wish to will still 
have the opportunity. But for a period 
this was at the expense of the humanities. 
Already fewer girls are entering the 
technical institutes, and more of them 
are going instead into the various human- 
itarian fields—medicine, literature, teach- 
ing, the arts. 

Martianova went on to tell me that 
along with the development of the sense 
of collective work and_ responsibility, 
teachers must also have an individual 
approach to each student, to help each 
child develop his or her own personality 
to the fullest extent. Separate tastes and 
inclinations, she said, had to be taken 
into consideration and developed; only 
in this way was it possible to assure 
well-integrated personalities capable of 
developing their own latent gifts and 
talents. This individual approach, she 
felt, was facilitated by the separation of 
boys and girls. 

Soviet educators, Martianova told me, 
completely reject any claim that women 
are inferior intellectually to men, or less 
gifted in any way in mathematics or any 
other field. She said she had worked for 
fifty years in the school system and saw 
no differences in the capacities of boys 
and girls. Only, perhaps, the girls were 
a little more conscientious, tried harder, 
were inclined to be better disciplined, 
while the boys, being usually more 
aggressive, as a rule got more attention 
from the teachers in mixed classes. This 
was another argument for separate edu- 
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cation. She said her own experience had 
been that without question the girls 
developed better and less self-consciously 
when taught separately from the boys, 
and the same thing held true for the 
boys. She said that she felt that there 
was no danger of negative results from 
the separation of the sexes. The boys and 
girls meet often outside of the classroom 
work, both in after-school “circles” and 
on social occasions, and the conditions 
of Soviet life offer the fullest possible 
opportunities for normal boy and girl 
companionship. 

Going over the school curriculum in 
both the boys and girls schools, I found 
them exactly the same in all their basic 
studies. Political education is nowhere 
taught as a separate subject, but is 
brought in in ccnnection with special 
subjects where it is appropriate. A course 
on the Constitution of the USSR is given 
in the seventh grade. The study of 
English begins in the fourth grade, now 
as a rule replacing German, which 
was formerly the usual foreign language 
taught. The curriculum is very similar 
to that in American schools, with more 
emphasis on science and on _ history. 
Physics begins in the sixth class, and 
both physics and chemistry from the 
seventli class on. Natural history is found 
in every class up to the tenth, where 
astronomy is substituted. Mechanical 
drawing begins in the sixth class, for 
boys and girls alike. In addition to the 
after-school work in circles of various 
kinds there are special lectures where 
the children themselves give reports and 
hold discussions on domestic, political 
and international matters. This reaches 
quite a high level in the upper classes. 

The year following my visit, logic and 
psychology were introduced in the 
higher grades for both boys and girls, 
and pedagogy for the girls. 

Examinations are held at the end of 
each school year from the fourth to the 
tenth class. The tenth class students have 
an examination that covers their entire 
course, not just the last year. The grades 


are as follows: 5—excellent; 4—good; 
3—fair; 2—poor; 1—failed. Those who 
receive 5 in everything in their final 
examination get a gold medal, those who 
receive 5 in four subjects and 4 in one, 
a silver medal. Recipients of gold and 
silver medals are eligible to enroll in 
higher educational institutions without 
entrance examinations. 

Martianova said the Komsomol (Com- 
munist Youth) organizatioft played an 
important role in the life of the school, 
helping to maintain a high level of 
scholarship and to keep order both inside 
and outside the classroom. Komsomol 
members take the leadership in making 
weekly reports on the political situation 
in the USSR and abroad, and help in the 
wall newspapers issued by each class. 
The Komsomols also help the teachers 
organize for special celebrations. For 
example, last year on International 
Women’s Day they helped gather special 
material on women in Russian classical 
literature. The Komsomols are active in 
organizing the work of the circles. The 
geographical circles take special cities to 
study—New York, Washington, Paris, 
London, Rome and others. In both the 
boys and girls schools I was told of the 
special interest America holds for the 
children. 

While we were talking, a pretty dark 
haired girl named Anya, the Komsomol 
leader of the school, came in. I asked her 
what questions the Komsomol girls were 
most interested in. 

“Oh, we talk about what professions 
we would like to have, what our future 
lives will be like, how we can best help 
our country. We read articles by Ehren- 
burg and others and discuss current 
international events. Then we read about 
our country’s heroines, and have discus- 
sions about them.” 

“And who are your favorite heroines?” 
I inquired. 

“Tatiana, of course, in ‘Eugene Onye- 
gin —we all love her—and of course our 
own Zoya Kosmodemianskaya, the guer- 
rilla heroine. And we love Natasha 


Seven-year-old boys of School No. 135, Moscow, attend school for first time. 


















































































































































































































































Rostova, too, in ‘War and Peace’ because 
of the way she worked in the hospital 
during the war, and helped take care of 
the soldiers.” 

“Why is Tatiana your favorite?” 

Anya answered, “As a true type of 
simple, pure-hearted Russian girl who 
loves nature and literature, and who 
understands very well her duty to her 
husband.” 

Martianova spoke up a little sharply 
at this point, and told Anya she should 
be careful not to have a formalistic 
approach to Tatiana’s duty to her hus- 
band. “Tatiana’s motives were not neces- 
sarily based on any formal notions of 
duty,” she said. “But when Eugene 
Onyegin finally came back after she was 
happily married, and wanted her to go 
away with him, Tatiana realized that his 
love was not a pure and unselfish one. 
She understood that her high standing 
in Petersburg society, her aristocratic 
friends, her closeness to tsarist circles, 
that all these things played their part 
in Onyegin’s professed passion for her. 
Isn’t that so?” 

The Komsomol organization also helps 
direct the younger girls in the Pioneer 
organization. 

“In general,” Anya went on, “we help 
look after the younger children. We help 
in the organization of the hot lunches 
that the school provides for all whose 


mothers go to work. Our girls stay with - 


many of them until five o’clock in the 
afternoon, when their mothers come 
home. We have a special commission 
for this. Each girl in the older classes 
has responsibility for a girl in a lower 
class. If her charge needs clothing or 


Graduates of School 
No. 29, described in 
this article, bid fare- 
well to their teacher, 
Ivan Savostyanov. 


shoes, she reports it to the teacher and 
helps to get these things. Our older girls 
are divided into pairs—two to each apart- 
ment house. It’s their duty first of all to 
help check up on whether all children of 
school age are at school, and to organize 
regular visits to the families to see if 
any special help is needed.” 

Martianova then took me around to 
see some of the class rooms. The seventh 
grade class on Russian literature was 
studying Pushkin. The teacher asked 
one of the girls to report on what they 
had studied to date. She gave amazingly 
thorough and well-rounded answers to 
all the questions the teacher put to her. 
She told of the different periods of Push- 
kin’s career, his earlier more romantic 
period, the literary and political influ- 
ences that determined his creative devel- 
opment, giving quotations from his work 
to illustrate each point she made. It 
struck me that these thirteen- and four- 
teen-year-olds were getting the kind of 
intensive study that we would only find 
in universities. Naturally they do not 
study all their literary figures so thor- 
oughly, for Pushkin holds a special place 
in the hearts and minds of the Russian 
people. Martianova told me that the girl 
who recited was by no means the bright- 
est pupil in the class. She had had a 
somewhat difficult time, because her 
father and mother had separated and she 
was living now with her mother and 
grandmother. She had been very shy and 
inarticulate when she first came, but had 
grown more self-possessed under the in- 
fluence of the school. 

“I have very well trained and highly 
qualified teachers in my school,” said 


Martianova. “Our school has a tradition 
of encouraging work outside the class 
room, which is of course an important 
part of the work of all our schools, and 
all my teachers try to get their students 
to do more research and independent 
work. In general the teaching of Russian 
language and literature is on a very high 
level in our schools. We consider this 
subject basic to all others. Of course, we 
emphasize mathematics and science too, 
in order to build well-rounded human 
beings. We introduce as many visual 
education methods as possible and have 
a considerable amount of laboratory 
work. We pay great attention tc the con- 
nection between theory and practice, and 
always try to link our studies with real 
life. problems.” 

We looked in on one or two of the 
other classes. In one of them the students 
were eager to know which of their Rus- 
sian writers, both classic and contempo- 
rary were best known in America. In 
enumerating them, I forgot to mention 
Pushkin, and one of the girls asked me 
somewhat indignantly, “Aren’t Ameri- 
cans also interested in our great Push- 
kin?” They knew the names of quite 
a number of American writers—Jack 
London, Mark Twain, Longfellow, 
Dreiser, Upton Sinclair, Hemingway, 
and showed familiarity with their work. 

After their questions about America, 
I asked the girls what they were plan- 
ning to be when they grew up. They all 
seemed to have pretty definite ideas as 
to where they were going. Elena planned 
to be a radio engineer. Rita said, “I play 
the piano, and I’m planning to enter the 
Conservatory.” Vera said, “I want to be 
a doctor; from my earliest years I’ve 
dreamed of that.” When I asked her 
why, she answered, “To help other peo- 
ple.” Manya loved literature and wrote 
poetry. Anya was torn between chemistry 
and physics. Lila would go in for biol- 
ogy; Katya would be a geologist, Natasha 
a mathematician. One of the girls 
planned to specialize in the English lan- 
guage, another to be a teacher, two chose 
the theater for their profession, one tech- 
nological engineering, and three would 
enter the Moscow University Historical 
Faculty. 

I learned that special assistance in 
helping boys and girls to choose their 
professions and make the necessary plans 
for specialized training begins in all 
schools during the seventh year. Repre- 
sentatives from the higher educational 
institutions visit the schools and invite 
the pupils to attend “Open Door” day 
at the universities, organized to acquaint 
the school children with the university 
program. Everything is done to give the 
school children a complete picture of the 
various courses and help them choose 
what they are best suited for. They are 
shown around the university buildings 
and class rooms. Professors are on hand 


(Continued on page 25) 





Foreign Trade in Eastern Europe 


by M. PAROMOV 
Associate Professor in the Foreign Trade Academy of the USSR 


AS A CONSEQUENCE of the second 
world war the countries of eastern 
and southeastern Europe have had the 
opportunity freely to develop their for- 
eign trade in the interests of their own 
national economies. 

This development had to be started 
from scratch. The colossal war damage, 
German looting and _ the post-war 
drought all constituted serious obstacles 
to the resumption of foreign trade. These 
countries had to buy farm machinery, 
implements, transport and factory equip- 
ment to restore their ruined economy; 
grain, foodstuffs, clothing and footwear 
were badly needed but they had practi- 
cally nothing to give in return, _ 

These main difficulties have now been 
surmounted. The total value of the for- 
eign trade of Czechoslovakia, Bulgaria, 
Yugoslavia, Poland, Hungary and Ro- 
mania in 1947 was greater than in pre- 
war years. , 


Poland 


Polish foreign trade in 1945 began 
with the USSR. The Soviet Union ex- 
ported cotton, wool, metal ores, copper, 
ball bearings and many other commodi- 
ties of vital importance to Polish industry. 
The first Soviet goods arrived in Poland 
six months before shipments from other 
countries or UNRRA deliveries. This, 
in the opinion of Polish experts, expe- 
dited the recovery of Poland’s industries 
by eight to ten months. The Soviet 
Union also shipped food and grain seed 
which UNRRA could not provide in suf- 
ficient quantities and in good time. 

Hilary Minc, Polish Minister of Trade 
and Industry, stated that these deliveries 
eliminated the threat of post-war starva- 
tion which hung over Poland until the 
end of 1946. Soviet deliveries of grain 
seed enabled Poland to conduct normal 
sowing in the autumn of 1945 and in 
the spring of 1946. 

In the initial period of trade, Poland 
exported primarily coal to the Soviet 
Union, this being practically her sole 
export item at that time. Due to the 
complete disruption of the railway sys- 
tem Poland was not in a position to 
deliver the coal to industrial centers and 
ports of shipment in the first post-war 
months. The Soviet Union offered her 
rolling stock, and this enabled Poland to 
export coal to Sweden, Norway, Finland 
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and other countries, as well as the USSR. 

The USSR purchased coal from Poland 
at the regular export price. The principle 
of adhering to world prices in Poland’s 
trade with the Soviet Union (as well as 
with other countries) has been followed 
throughout and is fixed for the coming 
five-year period in the agreement of 
January 26, 1948. 

The development of Polish foreign 
trade was facilitated by the Soviet Union 
in cancelling Poland’s indebtedness for 
armaments, munitions and supplies and 
in the granting of a loan of $27,875,000 
in gold. This loan enabled Poland to 
put in order and consolidate her finances 
and thereby extend her opportunities for 
foreign trade with Western Europe, the 
United States and other countries. 

Poland’s progress in foreign trade can 
be seen from the following figures re- 
leased by the Polish Ministry of Industry 
and Trade: 


Total 
Year Exports Imports turnover 
(in millions of U.S. dollars) 
1936-38 == 215 225 440 
1946 133 139 272 
1947 230 285 515 


Poland’s foreign trade nearly doubled 
in 1947 as compared with the previous 
year and exceeded the pre-war volume 
by 17 per cent. 

Coal and coke continue to predominate 
in Polish exports, and last year com- 
prised 50 per cent of total shipments to 
foreign countries. Other export items 
were textiles, cement, iron and _ steel 
products, china, glass, furniture, paper, 
zinc, chemical products and eggs. 

Poland’s imports last year came in the 
main from the USSR ($80,000,000) and 
the United States ($40,000,000) and, of 
course, were distributed among many 
other countries. 

The chief items of import were raw 
materials and equipment and _ supplies 
urgently needed by industry. Poland’s 
imports from the USSR were primarily 
cotton, oil products, iron ore and grain; 
from the United States, foodstuffs and 
chemicals; from Denmark, fats and 
horses; from Britain, wool, tin and chem- 
ical products; from Switzerland, °auto- 
mobiles, autobuses, airplanes and combed 
wool; from Czechoslovakia, ceramics clay, 
pulp, and manufactured goods; from 
Norway, fats, pyrites and fertilizers; 


from Finland, prefabricated houses; from 
Bulgaria, copper, tobacco and sheepskins; 
from Germany, synthetic benzine. 

Despite the grave aftermath of the 
war Poland has managed not only to 
regain her pre-war positions in foreign 
trade but even improve them. By the 
end of 1947, Poland was carrying on 
regular trade, on the basis of treaties and 
agreements, with thirty-three countries. 

The USSR continues to share a sub- 
stantial part of Poland’s expanded trade. 
This is easy to understand in view of 
the vast capacity of the Soviet’ market 
and the great importance to the Polish 
economy of the goods it receives from 
the USSR. These two features of Soviet 
foreign trade have been repeatedly noted 
by business circles in countries that trade 
with the USSR. For example, after the 
signing of the trade agreement with the 
USSR on December 11, 1947, Ludmila 
Jankovcova, former Minister of Industry 
of Czechoslovakia stated: “Our industry 
has assured itself a raw material source 
and has obtained a market where sales 
possibilities are almost limitless.” The 
Soviet market, however, has great at- 
traction for the new democracies not 
only as a consumer of their goods but 
also as a supplier of the raw materials 
and industrial equipment they need for 
the revival and industrialization of their 
national economies. 

The USSR has great potentialities for 
supplying diverse raw materials as well 
as machinery and equipment. Of great 
importance in the development of trade 
between the new democracies and the 
Soviet Union are the credits the Soviet 
Union is granting them on the most gen- 
erous terms. For example, under the 
agreement of January 26, 1948, the USSR 
has granted Poland $450,000,000 in 
credits and has delivered on credit 
200,000 tons of grain. 


Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia, 
Bulgaria 


It is well known that the higher the 
technical development of a country the 
greater the volume, the variety and the 
geographic distribution of its foreign 
trade. This is likewise true of the ex- 
pansion of foreign trade in the new 
democracies as they make headway in 
postwar recovery. 

Owing to her comprehensive and high- 
ly developed industry, Czechoslovakia is 
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trading with nearly all countries. With 
more than thirty of them she maintains 
regular trade relations based on treaties 
and agreements. 

Before the war (1929) more than 95 
per cent of Yugoslavia’s foreign trade 
was confined to thirteen countries, 
whereas last year trade with twenty 
countries comprised 92.2 per cent of her 
total trade. 

Bulgaria’s foreign trade statistics for 
1947 show that volume rose by 44 per 
cent as compared with 1946. With ex- 
ports showing an increase of 64.2 per 
cent, and imports 22.3 per cent, Bulgaria 
had a favorable balance of more than 
3,000 million leva. The tendency for 
expansion and consolidation of trade 
relations, common to all .countries of 
southeastern Europe, is evident also in 
Bulgaria’s foreign trade. 


USA and Eastern Europe 


Trade between Bulgaria and_ the 
United States dropped in 1947 by two- 
thirds, primarily as the result of the 
refusal of the United States to grant 
credits to that country. 

The United States held first place in 
Hungary’s imports—18.4 per cent of 
Hungary’s total imports—but ranked 
thirteenth in its share of Hungarian ex- 
ports—only 1.3 per cent of the total. 

The United States delivered goods 
valued at 3,000 million korunas to 
Czechoslovakia in 1947, importing from 
that country goods only for 1,250 million 
korunas. 

An analysis of trade between Czecho- 
slovakia and the United States shows 
that the main obstacles to its expansion 
are represented not only by the fact that 
the United States buys less from Czecho- 
slovakia than it sells to her, the high 
prices and transportation costs, but above 
all are due to the unwillingness of cer- 
tain American business circles to grant 
Czechoslovakia aid or credits without 
attaching strings to them. Of the many 
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The timber wharves in the port of Leningrad, where merchant ships from all parts of the world trade. 


such instances we shall cite only two. The 
Czechoslovak newspaper Narodni Osvo- 
bozeni reported January 28, 1948, on 
negotiations for the purchase of grain 
seed in the United States. When Czecho- 
slovak representatives asked the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in Washington for 
10,000 tons of wheat seed, the latter de- 
manded in return that Czechoslovakia 
deliver a similar quantity of wheat, 
ground into flour, for the needs of 
American organizations in Bizonia, al- 
though Czechoslovakia was ready to pay 
American dollars for the seed. According 
to another report in the same paper, the 
U.S. Government has taken no decision 
on the granting of a $20,000,000 credit 
to Czechoslovakia for the purchase of 
cotton. From the fact that this question 
of credits is still in abeyance, it is to be 
assumed that the U.S. does not wish to 
grant credits to Czechoslovakia, or to 
the other countries of eastern and south- 
eastern Europe, except on the basis of 
the Marshall Plan, which makes exten- 
sion of credits contingent on political and 
economic stipulations unacceptable to 
these countries. 


Trade With the USSR 


There is no sharp divergence between 
exports and imports in the foreign trade 
of the USSR with the countries of east- 
ern and southeastern Europe. In some 
of the countries, a certain excess of im- 
ports from the USSR over exports is due 
to delivery of essential raw materials, 
equipment and foodstuffs. Czechoslo- 
vakia’s imports from the USSR, for ex- 
ample, exceeded exports by 331 million 
korunas at the end of 1947. This, how- 
ever, was due to the deliveries of Soviet 
grain urgently needed by Czechoslovakia 
in view of the drought, which reduced 
that country’s crops to 63 per cent of the 
planned amount. Soviet deliveries of 
grain (600,000 tons) cover 40 per cent of 
all of Czechoslovakia’s requirements in 
the fiscal year 1947-48. Under the Soviet- 
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Czechoslovak agreement of December 11, 
1947, the price for grain was fixed at a 
level lower than world prices in view of 
the small transport costs. 

According to a statement issued by 
the Czechoslovak Foreign Trade Min- 
istry January 28, 1948, the 600,000 tons 
of grain from the USSR was purchased 
on terms advantageous to Czechoslovakia 
and below the speculatively inflated 
prices elsewhere. The ministry also point- 
ed out “that deliveries from the Soviet 
Union are cheaper than deliveries from 
other countries by half the transporta- 
tion costs.” 

The century-old oppression of the 
Hapsburg dynasty and the deep wounds 
inflicted by Hitler Germany and fascist 
Italy on the countries of eastern and 
southeastern Europe have made the peo- 
ples of these states extremely sensitive to 
all manner of “political terms” and “de- 
mands,” to anything that threatens their 
independence. Hence it is but natural 
that these peoples should strive to extend 
trade relations with states that do not 
make foreign trade conditional on po- 
litical considerations. This, in particular, 
is one of the reasons for the stability in 
the trade relations between these coun- 
tries and a number of other states, includ- 
ing the Soviet Union. 

In his New Year’s message to the 
Czechoslovak people, Prime Méinister 
Gottwald, speaking of deliveries of Soviet 
grain, said: “Under any other govern- 
mental and foreign policy this bread 
would have been extremely bitter. . 
But the Soviet Union has granted us aid 
without any political terms whatever, 
only on the basis of mutual economic co- 
operation and sincere friendship.” 

Regarding German assets in the east 
European countries, which under the de- 
cision of the Berlin (Potsdam) Confer- 
ence became the property of the Soviet 
Union, the USSR did not remove them, 
since this would inevitably have had an 
(Continued on page 29) 
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MUNICH —- AND AFTER 


The second article of a series on the 
State Department and the “Cold War’’ 


gee DEAL quite briefly with 1938, 
one may say that in that year, both 
before and after Hitler’s seizure of Aus- 
tria in March, the Soviet Union—as it 
had done in earlier years—made many 
efforts to persuade the British and 
French to maintain collective security, 
and in particular to carry out their un- 
dertakings to defend Czechoslovakia 
against aggression. All these efforts 
failed, and the British and French re- 
fusals of course culminated at Munich, 
where the Soviet Union—and for that 
matter the Czechs themselves, until they 
were called in to have the result forced 
on them—were excluded from the dis- 
cussions between Chamberlain, Daladier, 
Hitler and Mussolini, by which Czecho- 
slovakia was in effect handed over to 
Hitler under circumstances which should 
make it impossible for any British poli- 
ticlan ever again to mention Munich 
and Czechoslovakia in the same breath. 

The Soviet Union, it is now known, 
was not merely willing to join with 
France in the defense of Czechoslovakia 
if France would keep her word, but was 
ready to defend Czechoslovakia alone 
even if France held aloof; but the 
Munich negotiators ordered the Czechs 
not to resist. 


Munich 


The direct significance of Munich was 
pointed out by Mr. Walter Lippmann 
as follows: 


“The real significance of Munich lay in 
the fact that Britain and France agreed to 
exclude Russia from a settlement which had 
the highest strategic consequences in Eastern 
Europe. The annexation of the Sudetenland 
by Hitler destroyed the outer bastion of the 
Russian defense system, and the sacrifice of 
Czechoslovakia was really a sacrifice of an 
alliance with Russia.” 


The whole Munich episode was, in- 
evitably, regarded by the Soviet Union 
not as an occasional piece of folly, cow- 
ardice or treason, but as a definite at- 
tempt, entirely consistent with the rest 
of British policy, to build up the Four- 
Power Pact of Britain, France, and the 
two major fascist powers against herself, 
and she interpreted the concessions to 
Hitler at that time as in effect payment 
in advance for the’ attack which they 
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D. N. PRITT, Labor M.P. for many years and 
a brilliant jurist of international repute, is 
chairman of the British Society for Cultural 
Relations with the USSR and author of many 
outstanding books on the Soviet Union. In his 
forthcoming book, "A Boomerang for Slan- 
der,’ Mr. Pritt answers the State Department 
publication, "Nazi-Soviet Relations, 1939-41," 
which seeks to throw blame for World War Il 
on the Soviet Union through its use of mate- 
rial from Nazi sources only and dealing with 
a limited period. Mr. Pritt sets straight the 
historical record by a connected narrative of 
events preceding the pact. This excerpt covers 
the 1938 period. More will follow. 





hoped he would make on the Soviet 
Union, and particularly upon the 
Ukraine. 

The whole history of the foreign rela- 
tions of the Governments of Baldwin 
and Chamberlain, and of the French 
Government, at that period really prove 
quite definitely—as I propese to show— 
the following points: that they were not 
in earnest in seeking the friendship or 
cooperation of the Soviet Union or in 
intending to make the League of Nations 
a real force; that they had no genuine 
resolve to resist fascism, which they pre- 
ferred to the spread of socialism; that 
they had a very strong desire to main- 
tain Hitler and Mussolini, to save them 
from internal collapse, to keep on 
friendly terms with them, and to make 
a Four-Power Pact with them; and that 
they were also pursuing more or less 
consistently a policy of diverting the ag- 
gressiveness of Hitler eastwards against 


the Soviet Union, in the hope of saving 
themselves from his aggression in the 


West. 
Halifax and Hitler 


If, with all due caution as to the un- 
reliability of Nazi documents, we turn 
for a moment to see what record such 
documents contain of the attitude of the 
British Government to Hitler, we find 
in the Archives of the German Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs the Record of the 
Conversations between Lord Halifax, 
the Foreign Secretary, and Hitler, at 
Obersalzberg on the 19th of November, 
1937 (from “Falsifiers of History,” issued 
by the Soviet Information Bureau in Mos- 
cow in February, 1948), which ran in 
part thus: 


“He (Lord Halifax) and the other mem- 
bers of the British Government were fully 
aware that the Fuehrer had attained a great 
deal not only inside Germany herself but 
that, having destroyed communism in his 
country, he had barred the road of the latter 
to Western Europe, and that Germany, there- 
fore, was entitled to be regarded as the 
bulwark of the West against Bolshevism. 

“Halifax pointed out that there was every 
possibility of finding a solution even of the 
difficult problems, if Germany and Britain 
could reach an agreement with France and 
Italy too. 

“Halifax said that: 
‘there shouldn’t be the impression that the 
Berlin-Rome Axis, or the good relations 
between London and Paris, would suffer 
as the result of the Anglo-German rap- 
prochement. After the ground is prepared 
by the Anglo-German rapprochement, the 
four great West-European Powers must 
jointly set up the foundation for a lasting 
peace in Europe. Under no _ conditions 
should any of the four powers remain out- 
side this cooperation, or else there would 
be no end to the present unstable situ- 
ation.’ ” 


(In other words, Halifax, as far back as 
1937, was proposing to Hitler, on behalf 
of the British Government, that Britain, 
and France too, should join the “Berlin- 


Rome Axis.”) 


“To this proposal, Hitler replied to the 
effect that such an agreement among the four 
powers seemed to him very easy to arrange 
if good will and kind attitude prevail, but 
that it would prove more difficult if Ger- 
many were not regarded ‘as a state which 
no longer carried the moral and material 
stigma of the Treaty of Versailles.’ 


(Continued on page 29) 
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A Monumental Soviet Historical Novel 
by HOWARD FAST 


PORT ARTHUR, by A. Stepanov. For- 
eign Languages Publishing House, 
Moscow, USSR, 1947. 765 pp. $2.50. 


O WRITE at all of the Soviet 

Union, or of any manifestations of 
the Soviet Union, in the atmosphere 
that has been created in todzey’s Amer- 
ica, is a peculiar and a difficult task. 
Anyone who believes in the Soviet 
Union, admires it, or loves it is quite 
naturally tempted to defend—and that 
temptation becomes almost overwhelm- 
ing in approaching so monumental and 
superb a novel as Stepanov’s Port 
Arthur. 

One is almost driven into what 
might well be a sermon on the rela- 
tionship of an art form to the demo- 
cratic health of a people; one is 
tempted to draw all of the many con- 
clusions that naturally flow from an 
understanding of the novel as the sub- 
jective analysis of a people’s soul; and 
this, of course, is unfortunate, for the 
Russian novels of today, in their matu- 
rity and power, should be seen and 
read for what‘they are—the finest lit- 
erature produced by the human race 
today. 

Of course, such a statement as this, 
is in itself radical; very recently, the 
Saturday Review of Literature, com- 
menting on Soviet criticism of our own 
literature said: 

“Professor Mendelson’s attack on 
American culture is double-barreled. 
First he is trying to put American 
books written after the Thirties out of 
bounds for Russian readers; second, he 
is attempting to reveal America, 
through its literature, as vicious and 
dangerous.” 

And from an elaboration of this, the 
Saturday Review quotes the Partisan 
Review to the following effect: 

‘Russian bureaucracy will undoubt- 
edly achieve one thing; it will make 
Soviet literature the poorest, dullest 
and most worthless in the world. It is 
approaching this goal today—another 
one or two little purges, and it will be 
obtained.” 

Thus you have, in more or less the 
same insane nutshell that contains the 
whole “iron-curtain” lie, the official— 
and I use the word advisedly—Ameri- 
can critical estimate of Russian lit- 
erature. 

My own reading of Russian books 
has been spotty lately, yet I look 
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around my shelves and see Leonov’s 
grand Chariot of Wrath, Sobolev’s sea 
stories, Smirnov’s Sons, Gorbatov’s 
Taras Family, Tolstoy’s Road to Cal- 
vary—to mention only a few. And I 
have just laid-down Stepanov’s Port 
Arthur. This, incidentally, is the most 
random kind of sampling, for pub- 
lishers today steer shy of Russian 
novels, and those printed here seem 
to emerge through chance rather than 
through any consideration of relative 
worth. Yet, for all of that, where are 
six American novels in the past two 
years to match those I have enumer- 
ated? The Saturday Review rises nobly 
to the defense of Caldwell, Steinbeck 
and O’Neill, but unless my memory 
fails me, when their latest work ap- 
peared, the same magazine sang quite 
another critical tune. And how often 
and constantly do I hear these same 
literary gentlemen who moan the old 
“artists in uniform” saw, bewail the 
fact that there is nothing—but nothing 
—creative being written in America 
today that is worth the reading! 
Apparently, it is one thing to be 
critical and something else entirely to 
be critical of anything Soviet. And 
as concerns the book under considera- 
tion here, Port Arthur, it will receive, 
as so much of Soviet creation does, the 
equitable treatment of deep silence. I 
doubt that it will ever be published in 
America, for it is a long and majestic 
book—almost eight hundred pages of 
close type—and American publishing, 
in its strange and almost pathetic 
bankruptcy, has reached a point where 
books of such great length are very 


close to being economically impossib.e. 

The book treats of the siege of Port 
Arthur during the first Russian-Japa- 
nese war, following the fortunes of a 
number of the garrison from the first 
attack to the surrender. In its follow- 
ing of a number of individuals through 
a portentous historical event, it bears 
superficial resemblance to an Ameri- 
can school of the historical novel; but 
whereas our best sellers, so aptly de- 
scribed as “drugstore excitement,” 
make a conscious effort to part com- 
pany with every facet of reality, Port 
Arthur deeply and realistically probes 
human nature and the many motiva- 
tions of people in motion. As with so 
many modern Soviet novels, it has a 
strange and rare objectivity, an em- 
bracing pity and deep concern for the 
fallacies of mankind. Thus it differs 
from so many of our books; for under- 
lying the whole concept of this novel 
is a great love for human beings and 
a sincere sense of their worth. 

For all of that, the book seethes with 
passion and excitement. It is an adven- 
ture story, because to the socialist 
mind, life is an adventure, a glorious 
and worthwhile adventure. It bases 
itself on the high nineteenth century 
tradition of the Russian novel—with 
a new sense of clarity and direction. 
And it rewards the reader, as almost 
no American or English novel of today 
does. 


But what is most noteworthy is that 
this, essentially a narration of a stun- 
ning defeat, emerges as a positive and 
non-cynical appraisal of men and 
women in action. In almost all Soviet 
creative writing is a sense of the con- 
tinuity of men and events; always, 
when something dies, something else 
is in the process of birth. In the death 
of Port Arthur, as so magnificently 
given here, is the birth of a part of 
that movement that created the first 
Socialist Republic. And the defeat of 
the city thus becomes something apart 
from the men who defended it; a 
defeat becomes a betrayal—a fact all 
too clear in the world we occupy today. 


Goebbels and His American Disciples 


by ISIDOR 


THE GOEBBELS DIARIES, 1942-1943, 
Edited, translated and with an intro- 
duction and not°s by Louis P. Loch- 
ner. Doubleday, New York, 1948. 566 
pp. $4.00. 


HE SURVIVING remnant of the 
Goebbels diaries covers only 1942 
and 1943 and even those years with 
some gaps. Nevertheless, so unmiti- 
gably garrulous was Goebbels that 
even the fragments run to many hun- 
dreds of thousands of words. This fat 
volume is only a fifth of the total. 
The manner in which papers so im- 
portant to international scholarship— 
though valueless as general reading— 


‘were acquired and are now being ex- 


ploited, is a scandal of “free enter- 
prise,” evasively explained away in the 
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preface. Equally scandalous is the man- 
ner in which Mr. Lochner, following 
that holy goal of free enterprise, profits, 
has done his editing. He gives no ex- 
planation of the principles he followed 
in gleaning his fifth of the material. 
Internal evidence makes it appear to 
have been to select what was most 
sensational rather than most revealing. 
His annotations are gossipy and trivial; 
and his introduction and his summa- 
ries, prefacing each chapter, are either 
cool to Soviet war contributions or 
furnish hostile interpretations of Soviet 
aims. 


Similarly scandalous is the manner 
in which the diaries are now being pro- 
moted. Diaries are probably the most 
boring type of reading; their tiresome- 
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ness may be offset by startling revela- 
tions or literary charm; but there is no 
literary or other charm in this refuse; 
and its only revelation is that its re- 
pulsive author had a peanut brain. 
This revelation is carefully concealed. 
Instead Goebbels is projected as a mas- 
termind of evil and his dull jottings 
are advertised as juicy fruits of evil, 
to take advantage of the morbid inter- 
est in the psychopathic. 

This might be shrugged off as a nor- 
mal operation of free enterprise mark- 
eting a product. But what about the 
press and the critics? Unless we assume 
that criticism has become: wholly an 
adjunct of commercial publishing, how 
acco int for the critical overvaluation 
of this bilge? The answer is in the 
anti-Soviet possibilities seen in it by the 
pre-conditioned critics. That produced 
a willing collaboration with the pro- 
moters. ¥ 

Some reviewers, notably William 
Shirer and Lewis Gannett, should be 
excepted. Mr. Gannett, so far as I 
know, was the only reviewer to point 
out Goebbels’ disclosure that the am- 
munition found in the Katyn Forest 
graves of 12,000 Polish victims was 
’' German. And Shirer wrote that “the 
myth of Goebbels as the intellectual, 
the lucid thinker, the truly great revo- 
lutionary of the Nazi movement had 
been exploded once and for all by the 
late Propaganda Minister himself.” 

But anti-Sovietism has made most 
reviewers deaf as well as blind; they 
failed to hear the explosion. Even Wil- 
liam Harlan Hale used rather lavish 
epithets to characterize Goebbels’ work: 
“He played on them (German weak- 
nesses) with the coolness of a labora- 
tory zoologist, the subtlety of a Jesuit 
and the showmanship of a Barnum.” 
In the New York Sun Mr. Ray T. Mor- 
gan dwelt quite admiringly on Goeb- 
bels’ “skill as a propagandist.” 

But it remained for the New York 
Times’ reviewers to go all out in re- 
furbishing the Goebbels myth. Its daily 
reviewer, Orville Prescott, saw Goeb- 
bels as “cooly self controlled” and play- 
ing “his major role in the decline and 
fall of European civilization with cyn- 
ical enthusiasm.” And Allen W. Dulles, 
its Sunday reviewer, found Goebbels 
“a brilliant but distorted mind,” a 
judgment which the editors spread all 
over the front page as the caption. “In 
terms of military power” Goebbels was 
worth “several armies,” in Mr. Dulles’ 
estimation. For him the diaries are a 
“document of unique and sinister in- 
terest,” marked by “literary skill.” For 
him Goebbels “brought to the power- 
ful instrument of propaganda an evil 
perfection which it has never before 
attained. He developed the fine art both 
of inspiring mass hysteria and creating 
dull mass contentment.” (Italics mine 
to point up Mr. Dulles’ attitude to the 
masses. Of course not a word from him 
to indicate that the first converts and 
supporters of Nazism came not from 
the masses but from Mr. Dulles’ class. 
Perhaps superior clothing, feeding and 
housing did make their hysteria more 
charming and their contentment less 
dull.) 
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It is curious how direct is the cor- 
relation between appreciation of Herr 
Goebbels and depreciation of the Sovi- 
ets. Mr. Dulles pays Goebbels the trib- 
ute of imitation in his devices to use 
the revulsion against the Nazis for anti- 
Soviet ends. Thus he writes, “Goebbels 
made a nation believe that black was 
white. He set a pattern which Moscow 
is using effectively in the cold war.” 

“Many Germans today, when they 
view the plight of Germany and par- 
ticularly the Soviet zone will recall his 
(Goebbels’) daily prophecies of Ger- 
many’s fate if defeat and communism 
should come. (A twist by which the 
reader is left with the impression that 
the miseries the Nazis brought on Ger- 
many are a Soviet fruit.) 

“At first he (Hitler) seemed to feel 
that he should try to make a deal with 
the English and then he came around 
to Goebbels’ view that it would be bet- 
ter to work with Stalin since, as Goeb- 
bels remarks, Stalin is more of a practi- 
cal politician than Churchill.” There 
is nothing in the text to support the 
statement that Hitler came around to 
Goebbels’ view; and Mr. Dulles’ pur- 
pose in dwelling upon it is somehow 
to lay the onus for moves for a sepa- 
rate peace on the Soviets rather than 
on the British. That there was no Hess 
flight to Russia is ignored as are diary 
entries like the following: “A large sec- 
tion of the Tories (in London) are 
working for a separate peace with Ger- 
many.” Also ignored is the fact that 
entries dealing with Russia’s getting 
out of war are wishful estimates of 
Soviet collapse through starvation. 

The low point in the Dulles review 
is his treatment of the Katyn massacre. 
Goebbels used it to precipitate a break 
between the Soviet Union and the Po- 
lish Government-in-Exile which greed- 
ily swallowed Goebbels’ bait. Mr. 
Dulles, with hyprocritical irony, writes, 
“Here was one mass murderer accusing 
another,” implying that Goebbels was 
telling the truth. 

In this Mr. Dulles was honoring a 
“top secret” directive of Goebbels. 
There is an entry in the diary that 
reads “Unfortunately German muni- 
tions were found in the graves at 
Katyn. ... It is essential that this inci- 


dent be kept top secret. If it were to 
come to the knowledge of the enemy 
the whole Katyn affair would have to 
be dropped.” 

But Mr. Dulles, and other reviewers, 
not only kept this top secret but other 
items that would have confuted their 
anti-Soviet strain. Thus there is no 
comment on such items, implying Goeb- 
bels’ links, through secret agents, with 
highly placed Americans: “We received 
a secret report from the United States 
to the effect that an extraordinarily 
bad situation obtains in the Soviet 
Union, Stalin is hardly able to master 
the food problem. Morale has sunk far 
below zero.” 

Nor on this contribution to the war 
effort of The Reader’s Digest: “An 
American newspaper, Reader’s Digest, 
with a circulation of 5,000,000, has pub- 
lished a sensational article which as- 
serts that the USA in the last analysis 
‘s unable to undertake anything against 
the armed forces of the Axis.” 

Nor this on the role of Portugal and 
Sweden as lie factories against the 
Soviet Union: “From Lisbon we had 
news, via Sweden that the internal 
situation in the Soviet Union is des- 
perate.” 

Nor this on Sweden’s neutrality: “We 
must therefore be satisfied with Swe- 
den’s contribution to the German-Fin- 
nish war effort, meagre though it is.” 

Nor this on Salazar, Portugal’s cler- 
ical Fascist dictator, supposedly Eng- 
land’s ally: “As long as Salazar is in 
power in Portugal nothing really hos- 
tile to us will be done.’”” 

Nor this on Turkey, now being re- 
warded by us for what? “Papen visited 
the Fuehrer and reported about condi- 
tions in Turkey. He is optimistic about 
our chances there.” 

I have several more pages of such 
items and could have culled as many 
more. They remain uncommented upon 
in the general reviews. For the publi- 
cation, distribution and reception of 
this book, a Book-of-the-Month-Club se- 
lection, is another episode of the dreary 
and dangerous campaign, in which the 
book publishing industry has joined, to 
make everything serve an anti-Soviet 
purpose. No worse violation of publish- 
ing ethics has occurred in its history. 


Perception and Prejudice 


RUSSIA AND THE RUSSIANS, by 
Edward Crankshaw. Viking “Press, 
1948. 223 pp. $3.00. 


HIS IS AN attempt by a British 

journalist, historian and novelist, 
who served in the British Military 
Mission in Moscow during the war, 
to explain the Russian people in terms 
of history and geography. The author 
has a mystical obsession about the 
effect of the “great brooding plain of 
Russia” in shaping the character and 
the destinies of the Russian people. 
Certainly geography has a place among 
the environmental factors that deter- 
mine the nature and development of 


human beings and human society, but 
not the over-simplified and _ all-per- 
vasive role the author of this book 
assigns to it. Anyone who knows Rus- 
sia, both Tsarist and Soviet, well 
enough to sort out the false from the 
true in this book, will be rewarded by 
passages of flashing insight. As for 
example: 


“... And one of the highlights, the 
highlight, is the spirit of Soviet youth, 
which is irresistible in its color, its 
enthusiasm, its generosity, and _ its 
warmth. All these qualities, needless 
to say, are Russian qualities. All are 
latent in Russian youth. But the Revo- 
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lution has brought them out and given 
them a purpose and a means of ex- 
pression. So that all we think of when 
we speak of Russian fervor, Russian 
love of color and dance and song, is 
no longer turned in upon itself and 
limited in its expression to the won- 
derful singing and dancing of the peo- 
ple, in which immense and glorious 
ebullience of spirit is immediately 
cancelled out by profound lamentation 
over the fate of man... . But is har- 
nessed to a Five-Year Plan.... 

“For the driving force comes from 
the young. ... Where there was wilder- 
ness there is now a great city, and they 
themselves have built it, out of 
nothing, with their own hands. ... 
In the Asiatic deserts . . . are inter- 
minable cotton-fields made to bloom 
by the great irrigation canals, dug with 
their own hands... .” (page 167) 
And this: 

“I have not written at all about 
creches and free clinics and workers’ 
rest homes and parks of culture. These 
exist, and before the Revolution they 
did not exist. In principle the Russian 
knows no fear. .. . His rent is insignifi- 
cant. His food is cheap. His education 
and his medical attention are free. 
There is no keeping up appearances. 
He is left to devote the whole of his 
energies to getting on with his life and 
work and enjoying both with all the 
zest he can bring to it. And there is in 
his life a dignity which shines even 
through the appalling privations of 
war. It comes from the fact that he 


Knowledge ws. 


A WANDERING STUDENT, by Sir 
Bernard Pares. Syracuse University 
Press, in cooperation with Howard 
Soskin, Publishers, New York, 1948. 
448 pp. $4.50. 


ONG before the Anglo-Russian Al- 
liance, to which in fact his work 
contributed (his first travels in Rus- 
sia occurred in 1898), Sir Bernard 
Pares had come to the conclusion that 
Russia was a great power that ought 
to be better known and better under- 
stood. To this end he made Russian 
studies his special field. He learned the 
Russian language and traveled exten- 
sively through the country. He was in 
Russia during the Revolution when 
his sympathies were anti-Bolshevik; 
he was there during the Civil War 
when, as a British representative, he 
aided Kolchak. Despite this record he 
was subsequently permitted to make 
an extensive visit to the Soviet Union. 
All this appears in the book and 
there is nothing in it to suggest that 
he would act differently could he live 
these experiences over again. Counter- 
revolutionary figures are described 
with respect and affection. Even the 
Tsar, though admittedly the weakling 
at the head of a degenerate court, is 
recalled as a kindly man. White Rus- 
Sian anti-Semites and reactionaries of 
all stamps and in all countries are 
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does not live at his neighbor’s expense. 
That rule of life, living on your neigh- 
bor, upon which the whole of Western 
society is based, he thinks he is prov- 
ing to be no rule at all... .” 

On the other hand, those who do 
not have the background to read per- 
ceptively will be pretty confused by 
some of Mr. Crankshaw’s tortured ex- 
planations of the “Russian character.” 
It is unfortunate that the author, who 
so strongly urges better understanding 
of the USSR should cancel out his own 
positive contributions to this under- 
standing and, indeed, help to perpetu- 
ate some of the most flagrant anti- 
Soviet myths as he does, for example, 
in such a doubly fallacious statement 
as “The Russian is happiest under an 
autocracy.” His own prejudice as a 
Social Democrat proves as great a block 
to real understanding as prejudices 
arising from other sources. 

But credit is due the author for his 
insistence that in our relations with 
Russia, enmity and hatred must be 
replaced by friendship and love. He 
is also to be commended for seeing so 
clearly the mote in the Anglo-Ameri- 
can eye where Russia is concerned, 
and for his clear analysis of the rea- 
sons for Russian suspicions of the 
West. He shows the utter insanity of 
any idea of war with the USSR, and 
enters a fervent plea to the govern- 
ments of England and America to put 
the brakes on their present mad war 
policies and find a way to live in the 


same world with the USSR. JS: 
Understanding 
written about appreciatively, though 


Mr. Pares’ own road would appear to 
be a little left of center and his most 
consistent praise goes to iiberal poli- 
ticians. 

Through all changes and develop- 
ments Pares has continued to accumu- 
late knowledge about Russia. Knowl- 
edge is comparatively easy to acquire 
but understanding does not necessarily 
follow. The “Russian experts” in the 
British foreign office, for example, have 
largely been trained in institutes or- 
ganized by Pares. Presumably they 
have acquired knowledge; but under- 
standing has certainly eluded them. 

Mr. Pares himself fails in under- 
standing. He fails because of prejudice 
and an inability to understand the lan- 
guage of history. Much of his praise 
of discredited politicians and policies 
is due, in addition to personal loyalties, 
to a failure to comprehend what the 
men really represented and what the 
policies actually led to. And phrase 
after phrase in the book betrays race 
notions astonishing in a_ scholar. 
Among other crudities only a ridicu- 
lous prejudice of superiority could 
permit him to speak of the Russian 
people among other nations as a child 
among adults. 

One truth, however, Mr. Pares un- 
derstands well. He has seen the un- 
folding and the consequences of two 





world wars and he makes it clear that 
any people that shuns friendly under- 
standing with the Soviet peoples con- 
demns itself to insecurity and risks 
disaster. Mr. Pares’ concluding chapter 
is a timely warning against the con- 
scious sowers of misunderstanding in 
this country. E.'S. 


Books in 
Brief 


A CHURCHMAN EXAMINES AMER- 
ICAN-SOVIET RELATIONS, by the 
Rev. William Howard Melish. Pub- 
lished by the Episcopal League for 
Social Action, Detroit, Mich., 1948. 
16 pp. 10¢. 


CLEAR, CALM appraisal of the re- 

lations today between the two 
great countries, with a warning of the 
dangers that the present trends in- 
volve. Mr. Melish appeals for a realiza- 
tion that war is not inevitable provid- 
ing’ two-way communication between 
the USA and the USSR is revivified in 
cultural, scientific and educational 
fields, providing America makes an 
honest effort to learn more about the 
Soviet Union and the countries of East- 
ern Europe, providing we really sup- 
port the UN as machinery for interna- 
tional cooperation. Mr. Melish makes 
many additional points which, if ad- 
hered to, add up to a program for 
peace. And in this analysis he points 
to the role that the Church in 
America can play in this most ur- 
gent task facing us today. This 
booklet is an analysis which Mr. Melish 
presented to the annual dinner of the 
Boston chapter of the Episcopal League, 
at Trinity Church, Boston, in April of 
this year. 


INSIDE KASRILEVKE, by Sholem 
Aleichem, Schocken Books, New 
York. 127 pp. $1.50. 


VALUABLE representation of the 

work of the Yiddish master. De- 
spite its warm humor this little book 
is a devastatingly realistic portrayal 
of Jewish ghetto life under the tsars. 
American Jews who are letting them- 
selves be carried away by anti-Soviet 
propaganda might ponder this picture, 
by an acknowledged master, of the 
debased, impoverished life from which 
the Soviet system liberated the Jews 
of Russia. The present translation by 
Isidore Goldstick captures too little 
of the flavorous intensity of the origi- © 
nal. Sholem Aleichem still awaits a 
good translator. 


CONTINENTAL JOURNAL, by Leo 
Lerner. Citadel Press, New York. 
214 pp. 


_ and interesting journal- 
ist’s report on a journey through 
the countries of Western and Central 
Europe. Includes valuable chapters on 
Czechoslovakia and Poland. 
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On the Baltic CieetiGies wal DP. °s 


Question: We have read that in the 
D.P. camps are refugees from Latvia, 
Lithuania, and Estonia who fled from 
those countries when Russia captured 
them. Did those countries formerly be- 
long to Russia? If so how were they 
lost and how retaken? E. F. B., Worces- 
ter, Mass. 


Answer: There are several errors in 
the reports you have read about the 
Baltic states. Latvia, Lithuania and 
Estonia were a part of Russia before 
the 1917 Revolution. The German 
armies overran the Baltic countries 
when the newly born Soviet state, fight- 
ing for its life against tremendous odds, 
could not defend them. The people of 
these Baltic countries desired unity 
with the Russian Soviet Republic and 
fought for it. When the German revo- 
lution in 1918 occurred and the Ger- 
man military grip on the Baltics was 
loosened for a while, the people of 
these republics established their own 
Soviets and were hopeful of joining 
with Soviet Russia. However, the Al- 
lies, primarily Britain and France, re- 
quested the continuance of the German 
occupation and helped the German 
General Von der Goltz to smash the 
newly created Soviets in the Baltic 
states. The Allies also supported the 
White General Yudenitch, who fought 
against the people of Estonia. 

It is important to recall that the 
American Government even in the 
years immediately after the Soviet 
Revolution, while Soviet Russia was 
fighting against intervention, consid- 
ered Lithuania, Latvia and Estonia part 
of the Soviet Republic. Secretary of 
State Robert Lansing in 1919 declared 
that “The Baltic provinces of Lithu- 
ania, Latvia and Estonia shall be au- 
tonomous states of a Russian confed- 
eration.” 

Evan Young, representing the State 
Department as United States Commis- 
sioner at Riga, stated in 1920, ‘With 
an orderly, well established govern- 
ment in Russia, the Baltic provinces 
will in time again become a part of 
what will probably be a _ federated 
Russia.” 

Secretary of State Colby on August 
10, 1920, made the following state- 
ment: “The United States feels that 
friendship and honor require that Rus- 
sia’s interest must be generously pro- 
tected, and that as far as possible all 
decisions of vital importance to it, and 
especially those concerning its sover- 
eignty over the territory of the former 
Russian Empire be held in abeyance. 
By this feeling of friendship and hon- 
orable obligation to the great nation 
whose brave and heroic self-sacrifice 
contributed so much to the successful 
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termination of war, the Government of 
the United States was guided in its 
persistent refusal to recognize the Bal- 
tic States as separate nations indepen- 
dent of Russia.” 

Evan Young repeated his position on 
the subject in 1922 when he stated, 
“It is not improbable that through the 
operation of fundamental economic 
laws these countries will become a part 
of federated Russia, or will retain au- 
tonomous powers but will be linked 
with the Russian government through 
close economic and political treaties 
and agreements.” 

After the change of Administration, 
Charles Evans Hughes, the then Secre- 
tary of State, declared in July, 1922, 
“The United States has constantly 
maintained that the disturbed condi- 
tions of Russian affairs may not be 
made the occasion for the alienation of 
Russian territories, and this principle 
vs not deemed to be infringed by the 
recognition at this time of the govern- 
ments of Estonia, Latvia and Lithuania, 
which have been set up and maintained 
by indigenous’ populations.” Even 
though the United States did grant 
recognition to these republics as inde- 
pendent and outside of the Soviet 
Union, the American government none- 
theless, as the quotation above illus- 
trates, felt that it was a temporary ar- 
rangement and that these territories 
and peoples should be part of the 
Soviet Union. 

All the above quotations of responsi- 
ble officials of the United States Gov- 
ernment illustrate that the American 
Government always thought that these 
three countries were historically linked 
to Russia and the Soviet Union, and 
properly belonged within it. They were 
detached from the Soviet Union forc- 
ibly, first, as shown above, by the Ger- 
man attack in the First World War, 
and then by a combination of reaction- 
ary forces after the First World War, 
which included the defeated German 
Reichswehr and the _ interventionist 
powers of Western Europe. 

However, the Soviet Union never 
“recaptured” these countries. These 
countries joined the Soviet Union at 
the first opportunity when they were 
able to shake off the petty dictatorships 
that were set up by the Nazi power to 
rule over them. In 1939, the mutual 
assistance pact entered into by the 
USSR and each one of these Baltic 
countries protected them from being 
swallowed up by the Nazi powers com- 
pletely. With the protection and en- 
couragement of the Soviet Union, the 
democratic forces of these countries 
became active once more. In 1940, the 
elections in the Baltics, in which be- 
tween 90 and 95 per cent of the voting 


population participated, elected popular 
democratic governments which replaced 
the former pro-fascist governments. 

The parliaments of these countries 
elected in 1940, each in turn asked the 
Soviet Union for permission to enter 
into the Union. The Soviet Union 
granted this request. Subsequent elec- 
tions held in these countries elected 
the respective Supreme Soviets and 
other governing bodies of the Baltic 
Soviet Republics. In the Second World 
War, the Red Army together with the 
people of these Republics fought and 
defeated the German invaders and re- 
established the Baltic Soviet Republics 
as part of the Soviet Union. 

The nationals of the Baltic countries 
who are now in D.P. camps are in the 
main people driven from their homes 
by the Nazi invaders and later found 
in Germany and countries occupied by 
Germany after the defeat of the Ger- 
mans. While there are anti-Soviet ele- 
ments among them, who have been 
encouraged by pro-fascists who have 
been put in charge of the camps, the 
overwhelming majority of these dis- 
placed persons from the Baltics have 
indicated their desire to return to their 
native countries. Citizens of the Baltic 
Soviet Republics have protested that 
their relatives are held in the DP. 
camps against their will. These camps 
are mainly in the charge of British 
authorities, who have put many diffi- 
culties in the way of repatriation. 


On Studying in the USSR 


Question: Is it possible for an Amer- 
ican student to attend any of Russia’s 
law, medical or graduate schools of 
letters? What are the qualifications and 
how does one apply? B. D., Syracuse, 
ING OY. 


Answer: Before the war it was quite 
possible for an American to take post- 
graduate work in a Soviet university, 
or to enroll in any one of the Soviet 
institutions of higher learning. How- 
ever, at the present time acceptance of 
foreign students to such institutions in 
the USSR is very limited. This limita- 
tion is due, first to the destruction of 
so many of the universities during the 
war, and secondly to the tremendous 
enrollment of Soviet students, includ- 
ing a large number of veterans, in the 
present available institutes and uni- 
versities. 

In addition there are a large number 
of applicants from the neighboring 
countries of the USSR. 

American students desiring to enroll 
in a Soviet university should write for 
information to the Soviet Consul Gen- 
eral in New York, or to the Embassy 
of the USSR in Washington, D.C. 
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THE SOVIET SCHOOL SYSTEM 


(Continued from page 17) 


to tell them about the work in different 
subjects. In addition, each grade has a 
special: director chosen from among the 
teachers who consults with the parents, 
learns the children’s inclinations from 
them as well as from the children them- 
selves and helps to plan the future course 
of training. 

Martianova showed me her physics 
room, with equipment which she said 
was the best in Moscow, and which 
looked very adequate even though along 
with all the other Moscow schools, they 
had given up some of it to share with 
the devastated regions. 

I asked Martianova whether in her 
school there had been any problem of 
delinquency during the war years and 
whether they had any difficult “problem” 
girls. 

“In general,” she answered, “my girls 
are very normal and well behaved. There 
is practically no rough talking or be- 
havior, and was none all through the 
war. It would be a sensational event if 
anything like that happened. When we 
have any difficulties we call the girl’s 
whole class together to consider the ques- 
tion, and every girl has a chance to give 
her opinion. Then the teacher gives hers. 
If any special measures have to be taken 
to help out at home, then the Komsomols 
help. We use the weapon of social opin. 
ion as the best means of bringing pres- 
sure. Our girls do not like to have the 
bad opinion of the others. Of course, 
whatever final measures are taken is up 
to the teacher. I have never had a case 
of expulsion in my whole career as a 
teacher. We have always managed to 
find a way of correcting any difficulties. 
My girls are so well disciplined that even 
among the younger children if, for ex- 
ample, anything is broken they do not 
try to hide it, but bring it right to the 
teacher or to me and tell me how it 


happened.” 
Martianova gave me one of the indi- 
vidual “Student Tickets” containing 


twenty rules of conduct which are issued 
to all students in the fifth grade and 
over. These rules emphasize the impor- 
tance of industrious study habits “to 
become an educated and cultured citi- 
zen.” They require obedience to the in- 
structions of the school authorities and 
teachers. They set forth specific rules for 
orderliness and good behavior in and 
out of school. They ask abstinence from 
obscene and rude language, from smok- 
ing or gambling. They stress politeness, 
and especially prescribe: “Be attentive 





* For a_ detailed discussion of these rules and 
their meaning, see ““The Behavior of Soviet School 


Children: The New Rules,’ by Rose Maurer, The 
American Review on the Soviet Union, March, 
1948. For further material on Soviet disciplinary 
methods for school children, see ‘Soviet Teachers 
Discuss Their Problems,” by Jessica Smith, Soviet 
Russia Today, October, 1947. 
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and courteous to old people, little chil- 
dren, the weak and the sick; stand aside 
for them on the street, give them one’s 
seat, and help them: in every way.” 

The effect of these rules was every- 
where apparent. While punishments are 
provided for their violation, emphasis 
was rather on the encouragement of 
rewards and especially of social approba- 
tion for adhering to them. Corporal 
punishment of any kind is completely 
taboo. I noticed everywhere an atmos- 
phere of orderliness and courtesy, a sense 
of disciplined behavior which, however, 
carried with it no feeling of pressure 
and compulsion.* 

Every school, I found, maintains very 
close connections with the parents. The 
teachers are required to visit the pupils 
at home periodically and to be thor- 
oughly familiar with family conditions, 
which are usually at the root of any 
difficult personality problems. Special 
“parent universities” keep parents up to 
date on pedagogical matters and lessen 
the gap between home and school train- 
ing. The parents of each class meet and 
elect one of the fathers or mothers as 
their president for the year. The parents 
help in the organization of after-school 
activities, in the school economic prob- 
lems, in arranging entertainments held 


jointly by the boys’ and girls’ schools, 
and take on special functions. All the 
parents together make up the Parents” 
Aid Council. Each school has a Peda- 
gogical Council made up of the teachers, 
representatives of the parents, the school 
doctor, a representative of the Ministry 
of Education, and a representative of the 
“chef,” or patron, which every school has 
to look after its special needs in equip- 
ment, repairs, etc. The President of the 
Student’s Council meets with them when- 
ever questions of special concern to the 
pupils themselves are touched upon. 
Trade unions and other public organiza- 
tions give extensive help to the schools. 
Each school has its own “Methodologi- 
cal Cabinet” where the teachers exhibit 
their educational materials. Teachers 
from different schools visit each others 
methodological cabinets and exchange 
materials and experiences. These cabinets 
are visited regularly by representatives of 
the Ministry of Education. The best 
examples of teaching materials and 
methods are sent on to the district educa- 
tional headquarters, where periodical 
exhibits are organized. Local teachers’ 
conferences are held twice a year, and 
every August the Ministry of Education 
which, in each Republic, administers 
the republic’s schools, arranges an All- 
Republic conference on education for 
teachers, pedagogical specialists and 
heads of local boards of education. 
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SOVIET SOCIALISM VS. FASCISM 


(Continued from page 9) 


revolution by making art, literature and 
drama, opera, music and ballet, the pos- 
session of the masses of the people instead 
of just a small minority at the top. Illit- 
eracy has been reduced from 70 per cent 
under the tsars to less than ro per cent 
in 1948. Education is now compulsory 
for everyone up to the age of fourteen. 
The total number of students in a vastly 
expanded system of higher educational 
institutions has grown five times over. 
The cultural awakening has extended to 
tens of millions of formerly ignorant and 
primitive peasants as well as to the once 
backward minority peoples. A basic edu- 
cational aim in the USSR is to teach the 
population the facts and methods of mod- 
ern experimental science. And Soviet 
science in general has made mighty 
strides during the thirty years since 1917. 
It is science geared to the service of the 
people and does not have a prior obliga- 
tion, as under fascism, to the enterprise 
of aggressive war and of profits for the 
few. 

Finally, Soviet socialism stands firmly 
for international peace and cooperation 
among the peoples of the earth, in utter 
contrast to fascism’s drive toward armed 
aggression, imperialist war and the en- 
slavement of peoples and races. Obviously 
it was fascism’s aggressive character and 
ambition for world domination, aided by 
appeasement on the part of the Western 
democracies, that brought on the Second 
World War. War-making, like racial op- 
pression, is a basic part of the fascist-Nazi 
philosophy in action. Hitler, Mussolini 


and other fascist leaders were always 
praising war as one of the finer things of 
life. In Mussolini’s words, “War is to 
man what maternity is to woman. We 
reject the absurdity of eternal peace, 
which is foreign to our creed and tem- 
perament.” 

On the other hand, Soviet leaders from 
the earliest days of the Russian Revolu- 
tion have continually proclaimed their 
opposition’ to international war and all 
its works. In the pre-war period of fascist 
aggression, the Soviet Union loyally sup- 
ported the principle, supposedly embodied 
in the League of Nations, that peace is 
indivisible and can be preserved only 
through genuine collective security, that 
is, a banding together of the peace-loving 
countries to stop any aggressor or poten- 
tial aggressor. All during this period the 
Soviets advocated and struggled for an 
effective peace front against the German, 
Italian and Japanese Governments. That 
peace front was deliberately sabotaged 
by the appeasement regimes of Britain 
and France, ably assisted by reactionary 
circles in the United States; and so it 
was that the Western powers successively 
sold out Spain, China, Austria and 
Czechoslovakia. 

Since the victory in 1945 of the United 
States, Great Britain, Soviet Russia and 
their allies over the Axis, the USSR has 
steadfastly maintained the same solid sup- 
port of world peace as in previous pert- 
ods. And while I believe that it has made 
certain mistakes in its foreign policy, the 
Soviet Government has sincerely tried to 


make the United Nations a functioning 
organization for collective security and 
enduring peace, notwithstanding the 
widespread propaganda to the contrary. 
Throughout the complex maneuverings 
over the Palestine situation and during 
the war launched by the Arab countries 
against the new-born State of Israel, the 
most flagrant act of aggression since 
World War II, Soviet Russia has upheld 
a strong, principled and consistent posi- 
tion in favor of a peaceful settlement and 
of effective UN action to stop the con- 
flict. 

Meanwhile, in the face of constant 
provocations on the part of other powers 
and despite a mounting chorus of threats, 
especially in America, to loose an atom- 
bomb attack against the USSR, the Soviet 
Union has kept calm and has continued 
with the economic reconstruction of its 
devastated areas under a new Five-Year 
Plan. Not a single responsible Soviet 
leader in any field has ever called for a 
war of aggression against the United 
States or any other country. What Soviet 
leaders have been calling for in particular 
recently has been an over-all conference 
between the American and Soviet Gov- 
ernments to try to reach agreement on 
the main issues between them. 

If I had the space to discuss in detail 
all the differences between Soviet social- 
ism and fascism, there are additional 
points that I should want to take up. | 
should also want to make adequate com- 
ment concerning the fact that in coun- 
tries outside the USSR many of the most 
sensitive and progressive intellectuals, 
writers, artists, teachers, trade-unionists, 
social workers and clergymen have been 
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and are sympathetic to Soviet achieve- 
ments, while practically all such persons 
have been and are militantly anti-fascist. 

However, I have said enough to indi- 
cate why the charge that Soviet socialism 
and fascism are substantially the same is 
an outright libel on the Soviet people and 
their leaders. It is the sort of desperate 
and preposterous libel that the Nazis and 
fascists have themselves been accustomed 
to use, a slander of such absolute enorm- 
ity that its very daring and extravagance 
lend it weight in some circles. Surely 
America as a whole has the intelligence 
and common sense to resist such an evil 
untruth and one so disruptive of world 
peace. 


WE NEED 
ONE ANOTHER 


‘(Continued from page 11) 


Soviet Union and the new East European 
democracies, it might help collectivism 
or nationalization to succeed in those 
countries, and thus help impel American 
labor and the American people generally 
in that direction. They mean: to destroy 
the USSR if at all possible. Their weapon 
is the atomic bomb—or they think it is. 

Again, the group now in charge of 
American affairs has no faith in capital- 
ism. It has no respect for the American 
people. It means to scarify, confuse, stu- 
pefy and bamboozle us indefinitely. It 
knows that it can do that only in an 
atmosphere of tension, crisis, “cold war” 
and war. 

The question is: Can we the people 
here in America realize soon enough 
that “the cold war” is directed as much 
against us and our democratic processes 


as against the Soviet Union and its way 
of life? The question is: Can we Amer- 
icans soon enough develop political abil- 
ity to act decisively enough to dislodge 
from power the military-minded group 
now in charge of our domestic and for- 
eign affairs, and then proceed under new 
leadership on the basis of facts suggested 
by Mr. Ropes—on the basis of the idea 
that we need a friendly USSR, a friendly 
Poland, a friendly Yugoslavia, etc., just 
as much as the Russians and the other 
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Our present rulers have rebuffed the 
Soviet Union on this point, with the im- 
mediate result that the United States 
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appears in a very poor light in the eyes 
of all of Europe and Asia. This has 
evoked a deep indignation on the part 
of large sections of the decent American 
people who want peace. I am told that 
during May and in the early days of 
June the President and the Secretary of 
State received tens of thousands of tele- 
grams and letters urging a resumption 
of conferences with Soviet leaders. Per- 
sonally, I hope that such messages will 
continue to pour on Washington, and 
that the present trend toward Wallace 
and.the New Party will not slacken dur- 
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ing the next few months, regardless of ~ 
who is nominated by the Republicans or 
the Democrats. 

Ultimately, I think, the fate of the 
world rests on whether or not the Amer- 
ican people—who want peace as much 


as the Russians and who are ready to’ the United States. 


respect other peoples’ trends and devel- 
opments even when they are different 
from theirs—can gain control of their 
government during the next few years, 
and reverse the present fascist trends in 




























REVIEW AND COMMENT 


(Continued from page 6) 


Order and now acting Minister of Justice, David Rentis, Mr. 
Griswold could have used his influence to prevent the orgy 
of executions that occurred in Greece the very week the Gris- 
wold charges against Bigart appeared in the Herald Tribune. 
Instead, on the day Greek firing squads dispatched 152 persons 
Mr. Griswold, according to the Associated Press, said that 
none of the foreign missions in Greece had ‘any criticism of 
the Greek judicial system and that he himself was satisfied 
that justice had been done. (As the executions mounted 
several governments, including Great Britain, France, Norway 
and the Soviet Union, made official protests against the savage 
vindictiveness of Greek “justice.” Those executed were ac- 
cused of crimes alleged to have been perpetrated three years 
before during the Nazi occupation and in the Battle of Athens 
when British tanks and guns were turned against Greek 
patriots. ) 

Apropos of the remarkable statement put out by the 
American press attache to the effect that Greece had complete 
freedom of the press, Mr. Bigart recalled that the day the 
statement was made the two editors of the Socialist newspaper 
Machi were arrested for criticizing the execution of former 
ELAS members jailed since 1945. Subsequently Mr. Griswold 
told the Greek people in a radio address that “they enjoyed 
complete freedom of the press, complete freedom of assembly, 
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complete freedom of parliamentary procedure.” In a conversa- 
tion with Mr. Bigart, Mr. Griswold later admitted having 
gone slightly hog-wild in telling the Greeks that none of their 
basic liberties had been molested. 

Referring to Mr. Griswold’s statement that he knew of no 
other American correspondent who charges Greece with being 
a police state, Mr. Bigart recalled that long before he arrived 
in Greece, the late George Polk, murdered a few weeks ago, 
“was writing eloquently of the nature of the regime we have 
created there.” 


The Murder of George Polk 


AT THE CONNECTION BETWEEN THE ATTACK ON HOMER BIGART 
Teed the murder of CBS correspondent George Polk was 
more than coincidental was suggested by the New York Post 
in an editorial on May 25: 


Could the murderers, whoever they were, be blamed for getting 
the idea that even the United States didn’t respect the rights of 
its foreign correspondents when Dwight Griswold . . . protested 
to the Herald Tribune that its Homer Bigart had overstepped the 
bounds by labelling the Athens Government a police state? . . . The 
stand taken. by Griswold would suggest that if Athens is trying to 
silence certain American correspondents, it is doing so without too 
much objection from the U.S. Mission. And that George Polk 
might have been the first casualty of this surreptitious war against 
freedom of information. 


Mr. Polk had been outspoken in his criticisms of the Greek 
government. His last assignment was to discover whether 
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Bigart had been right about the outrages he reported. His 
bullet-riddled body was found in Salonika Bay on May 16. 
He had been reported missing for a week after he had an- 
nounced his intention to visit the guerrillas and to put their 
leader, General Markos, on the air. Greek Government ofh- 
cials and police immediately charged that the “guerrillas and 
bandits” were responsible for his murder, and Mr. Griswold 
declared that the Communists were guilty. 

In the face of mounting public indignation, the*State De- 
partment has shown no inclination to take any action. Rep. 
George Sadowski (D—Mich.) has demanded a Congressional 
investigation of the murder, laying it squarely at the door of 
Greek’s “arrogant monarchists.” The Overseas Writers Com- 
mittee organized to investigate the murder sent Major William 
J. Donovan, wartime OSS Director, to Athens—although it is 
doubtful whether anything but a whitewash of the Greek 
Government will result from such an emissary. The Standing 
Committee of the UN correspondents has called on Secretary 
General Trygve Lie to bring the slaying to the attention of 
the UN Human Rights Commission. 

In a statement of fact accompanying their Resolution calling 
for a full investigation, the Representative Assembly of the 
New York Newspaper Guild listed a whole series of cases of 
intimidation and censorship against American correspondents 
in Greece. Reviewing Polk’s own experience, their statement 
recalled that in December, 1947, his article in Harper’s expos- 
ing the dictatorial and fascist tendencies in the Greek Gov- 
ernment and the “fantastic abuses” of the Greek economic 
system had drawn a sharp protest from Greek officials in the 
United States. On February 3, according to CBS commentator 
Edward Murrow, Polk “in a private letter said that there were 
a number of vague hints that someone was likely to get hurt.” 
More recently Polk wrote Drew Pearson that he “was having 
great difficulties with the Greek Government who did not 
want him to interview the guerrillas.” Less than three weeks 
before his death, Polk told Constantine Argyros of the Chris- 
tian Science Monitor that he had received telephone calls 
denouncing him as a Communist and declaring, “We are 
going to kill you.” The statement also noted the significance 
of the fact that Polk was intending to return to the United 
States very soon, and quoted Marquis Childs (who also re- 
ported that Polk had told him of the efforts to smear him 
because of his criticism of the Greek Government), as sug- 
gesting that Polk’s reports might have interfered with the 
rumored forthcoming build-up from Athens and Washington 
of the need for U.S. troops in Greece. 

The statement asked whether it was logical to believe in 
the light of these facts that Greek guerrillas could have as- 
sassinated the man who was trying to report their story 
honestly. 

On June 2, the Greek guerrilla radio broadcast an account 
of Polk’s death which is far more credible in the light of the 
known facts than the official Greek version. The broadcast 
accused the Athens police chief Angel Evert, who had held 
the same post during the Nazi occupation, of arranging the 
murder, “after U.S. intelligence officers in Greece had in- 
structed him to make sure that Polk did not carry out his 
plan to go to the guerrilla areas for an eye-witness report.” 
According to the broadcast, Evert sent two police agents to 
Salonika to pose as guerrilla guides. Polk, taken in by the 
ruse, met the stooges at the Cafe Luxembourg in Salonika on 
May 8 to discuss the journey. Next morning Polk hired the 
boat in which he was killed and got into it with the two 
police spies. 

At the Geneva United Nations Freedom of Information 
Conference, the American delegates put through a resolution 
aimed chiefly at the Soviet Union and the Eastern European 
Democracies, to guarantee foreign correspondents access to 
the news and full protection against censorship, expulsion or 
pressure. The sincerity of America’s position will be measured 
by its actions in the case of George Polk. 
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No Yugoslav-Trained Greek Guerrillas 


N THE SAME DAY THE AMERICAN PRESS PUBLISHED PRESIDENT 

Truman’s University of California speech in which he 
sought to lay the blame for the chaos in Greece on the Soviet 
Union and reiterated the charge of aid to the Greek guerrillas 
from Yugoslavia, Bulgaria and Albania, The New York 
Herald Tribune (June 13) published a dispatch by Homer 
Bigart from Bulkes, Yugoslavia. This is the place which Mr. 
Bigart had heard described in Athens as the training camp 
for the guerrilla forces of General Markos and the mythical 
“international brigade.” 

Mr. Bigart received permission from the Yugoslavian gov- 
ernment for the visit. Bulkes is a former Volksdeutsch village 
which had been left intact by the Germans in their panicky 
flight, and which was loaned by the Yugoslav Government to 
Greek refugees. Most of the 4,500 Greeks inhabiting the town 
had belonged to EAM and its army, ELAS, and, persecuted 
by the British after the Varkiza agreement, had escaped across 
the border in the spring of 1945. 

When Mr. Bigart asked their President, Mr. Barbalexis, why 
they didn’t join Markos, the latter answered: 


Well, Markos didn’t organize until 1946. Now all of us would 


like to go and fight, but we can’t. We are told it would embarrass 
Yugoslavia. We are given identity cards just like the Yugoslavs, and 
can move about the country, but no one has gone to Markos. What 
they told you in Athens was pure falsification, the product of an 
imaginative intelligence service. We will not return to Greece until 
our country is free. We have no arms here. There has never been 
a military organization in Bulkes, nor will there be one. 

Mr. Bigart was skeptical at first, since the streets were 
deserted and he supposed the boys were off practicing on a 
rifle range somewhere. But later he found the whole popula- 
tion singing their resistance songs in front of the Town 
Theater. He stressed that the majority of them were youths of 
military age, sorely needed by Markos, and that not one of 
them bore signs of having recently emerged from combat. 
He said the whole community had an air of semi-permanence 
that would have been impossible with a transient population, 
and was engaged in peaceful industrial and agricultural pur- 
suits. Individuals with whom he talked who had arrived since 
1945 spoke of having been “captured” or “arrested” by the 
Yugoslavs, and while they were grateful for Yugoslav sanctu- 
ary they made it clear that they “would rather eat grass in 
free Greece than remain here.” 

The following day Mr. Bigart spiked another slanderous 
tale he had heard in Athens, where he was told that the 
Yugoslavs had conspired with the Greek guerrillas in the 
alleged kidnapping of Greek children about which our press 
has carried sensational reports. Mr. Bigart visited the Yugo- 
slavian villages where 920 Greek children are being cared for 
by the Yugoslav Red Cross. Some had their mothers with 
them, many were orphans. He was told that the children, who 
were from guerrilla families, had been taken across the border 
to escape the bornbing raids of the Greek armies attacking the 
guerrillas. Mr. Bigart found them well fed and cared for in 
contrast to the children he had seen in Northern Greece. 


Hollywood’s War-Inciting Film 


HILE FROM AN ENTERTAINMENT ANGLE, 20TH-CENTURY FOX’S 
Woe Iron Curtain,” based on a fictionalized and distorted 
version of the Canadian spy scare, turned out to be a dud, 
our warnings of its poisonous nature were fully realized 
when the picture reached the screen. The National Council 
of American-Soviet Friendship is to be congratulated for 
spearheading the campaign to advise the public of the danger- 
ous war-instigating nature of the film, which was taken up 
by the widest circles. Film critics like the New York Times’ 
Bosley Crowther found it an outright anti-Soviet and hate- 
breeding picture. The public should protest its further showing 
as violating the UN resolution against war propaganda. 
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MUNICH—AND AFTER 


(Continued from page 20) 


In reply to this, Halifax, according to 
the record, said: 

“Britishers are realists and perhaps more 
than others are convinced that the errors 
of the Versailles Dictat must be rectified. 
Britain always exercised her influence in this 
realistic sense in the past. He pointed to 
Britain’s role with regard to the evacuation 
of the Rhineland ahead of the fixed time, 
the settlement of the reparations problem, 
and the reoccupation of the Rhineland.” 


From the further record of Hitler’s 
conversation with Halifax it is evident 
that the British Government viewed 
favorably Hitler’s plans for the “acquisi- 
tion” of Danzig, Austria and Czechoslo- 
vakia. Having discussed with Hitler the 
questions of disarmament and _ the 
League of Nations and having noted 
that further discussion was needed, Hali- 
fax stated: 


“All other questions can be characterized 
as relating to changes in the European order, 
changes that sooner or later will probably 
take place. To these questions belong Danzig, 
Austria, and Czechoslovakia. England is cnly 
interested that these changes should be ef- 
fected by peaceful evolution so as to avoid 
methods whith may cause further convul- 
sions, undesired either by the Fuehrer or by 
the other countries.” 


British Support of Nazism 


The evidence I have thus given, and 
much more which it would take too 
long to set out, establishes clearly that 
the British Government, faced with the 
choice of building up fascism against 
socialism at the risk of their own de- 
struction, or of making friends with the 
USSR at the risk of encouraging the 
growth of socialism in Western Europe, 
had at the latest by March, 1939, chosen 
the former course; and that, if they were 
in the near future to seek cooperation 
with the Soviet Union or to oppose the 
fascist states, they would be led to do 
so not by any opposition to fascism as 
such, but merely because they could no 
longer tolerate fascist domination over 
themselves in Europe. That their sup- 
port of fascism in general and of Hitler 
fascism in particular would aid in build- 
ing up Germany’s strength — already 
largely recreated by colossal loans from 
America and not unsubstantial loans 
from British sources—and at the same 
time would convince Hitler that they 
would always give way to threats of 
aggression, thus making war inevitable 
when his demands in the end should go 
too far, must have been present to the 
minds of Baldwin and Chamberlain, and 
they were certainly warned of it in- 
cessantly by the Opposition (and by Mr. 
Winston Churchill, then excluded by 
them from office and from all influence 
in the Conservative Party); but in their 
fear and hatred of socialism they always 
behaved as if they had never thought of 
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that danger. In truth, faithful to their 
class-war flag, they preferred even that 
danger to any growth of socialism. 
One would have expected that this 
tragic story would have sufficed to con- 
vince the Government of the Soviet 
Union that any hope of cooperation with 
the West was illusory, but as can be 
seen from “Nazi-Soviet Relations,” and 
from the subsequent parts of this book, 
Moscow did not in fact give up hope 
until the 23rd of August. It is only be- 
cause political memories are short that 
it is necessary to remind ourselves that 
to think of the British Government as 
in any sense anti-fascist at any time be- 
fore the “phorty war” which began in 
September, 1939, to the accompaniment 
of British airplanes dropping pamphlets 
rather than bombs on Germany, merged 
into a real and very terrible war in the 
spring of 1940, would be quite wrong. 
To approach the consideration of the 
events covered by “Nazi-Soviet Rela- 
tions” with the idea that the USSR 
ought to have thought of Britain and 
France as willing or reliable anti-fascists, 
or even as anti-fascists at all, would be 
to start from wholly wrong premises. 
And we should consider the events in 
question not merely with that recollec- 
tion clearly in mind, but also with a 
realization that the USSR, at that des- 
perate moment of history, had to look at 





things from her own point of view, and 
not from ours. 

She was naturally determined to sur- 
vive in a pretty hostile world. She was 
confronted by a powerful and unscrupu- 
lous fascist aggressor, subsequently re- 
vealed by six years of added horror— 
and by the judgment of Nurnberg—as 
the vilest thing that history has known. 
She was willing enough to combine with 
Bricain and France to show a united 
front against that vile aggressor, but as 
a study of the events will show she was 
unable to persuade those countries to 
join in such a front. She was by her 
whole nature and understanding plainly 
imbued (as indeed can be seen from the 
documents set out in “Nazi-Soviet Rela- 
tions”) with a fundamental and ir- 
revocable hatred of fascism. In all those 
circumstances, she had to take whatever 
steps were possible to ensure that she, 
at any rate, kept alive. She thought of 
herself as owing a duty to her people, 
to socialism, and to the working-classes 
of the world; she thought that by defend- 
ing herself, she was defending all three; 
if Britain and France would not cooper- 
ate with her, she could only fulfill her 
triple duty by keeping alive; and this 
she did. If we study the negotiations of 
1939 in the light of those considerations, 
we shall understand the position, and 
the weapon of the “cold war” marked 
“Nazi-Soviet Relations” will fall from 
the hands of the cold aggressors in the 
State Departmert and Wall Street. 


FOREIGN TRADE IN EASTERN EUROPE 


(Continued from page 19) 


adverse effect on the economic life of 
these countries, but organized their nor- 
mal operation, in many cases permitting 
the participation on a parity basis of 
national capital. These industrial com- 
panies subordinate their activities to the 
national interests and economic plans and 
play a positive role in the development 
of home industry and economy as a 
whole. In Hungary, for example, mixed 
societies play a big part in the bauxite 
and aluminum industries. It is interest- 
ing to note in this connection the state- 
ment made by Zoltan Vas, secretary gen- 
eral of Hungary’s Supreme Economic 
Council, that production of aluminum 
has greatly exceeded plan and the ques- 
tion will soon be raised of setting targets 
substantially higher. 

A distinctive feature of the mixed 
Soviet-Romania, Soviet-Hungarian and 
Soviet-Bulgarian societies is the strict ad- 
herence to a policy of safeguarding na- 
tional economic interests, of developing 
industry and of rationally exploiting raw 
materials sources. It is well known, for 
example, that output of oil in Romania 
dropped from 8.7 million tons in 1926 





to 6.2 million tons in 1939 due to the 
rapacious exploitation of the oil fields 
by foreign concessionaires who worked 
only the richest oil-bearing strata closest 
to the surface which could be tapped 
with the least outlay. . 

The Soviet-Romanian oil society— 
Sovromneft—has not abandoned the 
poorer strata. It modernized its basic 
capital; pipes as well as other oil equip- 
ment were received from the USSR and 
drilling operations were expanded. These 
measures have enabled the society to 
eradicate the consequences of the war 
and to effect a radical improvement: 
production of oil began to rise at the end 
of 1947. 

The rich forest resources of Romania 
were hardly an asset to the country’s 
economy in the past. They did not serve 
as a basis for developing a national in- 
dustry, while foreign concessionaires, out 
for easy profits, merely felled timber 
and shipped it out of the country without 
processing. In 1947, a large woodwork- 
ing enterprise was built near the town 
of Radauc, Southern Bukovina. A com- 
bination of sawmills, wood-working fac- 
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tories and paper mills, the new enterprise 
turns out lumber, flooring, paper, bags, 
furniture, etc. This enterprise was built 
by the Soviet-Romanian society Sov- 
romles. In 1948, this society will com- 
mission six more lumber enterprises. 
Good results have been registered by 
Sovromtransport during the brief period 
of its activity. Vessels of this shipping 
line ply not only between Romanian and 
Mediterranean ports but also sail to the 
Atlantic coast of the United States, This 
society, for the first time in Romania, 
has organized the building of tankers in 
Romanian shipyards. 

These are merely a few instances char- 
acteristic of the activity of mixed Soviet- 
Romanian companies. Speaking of the 
role of Soviet-Romanian joint stock com- 
panies, Petru Groza said that now “for 


REGENERATED LAND | 


(Continued from page 12) 


downpours and such rain moistens the 
soil but poorly. 

Having heard of the forest belts, the 
collective farmers started planting them. 
They laid out six long forest strips against 
the east winds that bring the drought. 
In the fifth year of the forest belts, the 
Stalin Collective Farm obtained an aver- 
age crop yield of 1.6 tons of grain per 
hectare (2.47 acres), whereas the average 


the first time in the history of Romania 
we have the opportunity of developing 
the wealth of our country in an honest 
way, in honest cooperation with another 
state. Herein lies the economic signifi- 
cance of the Soviet-Romanian compan- 
ies.” 

The facts cited indicate a definite 
trend toward the advance of foreign 
trade in the countries of Eastern and 
Southeastern Europe and toward the 
consolidation and expansion of their for- 
eign trade relations. The volume of their 
trade with other countries will rise in 
line with the advance of their manufac- 
turing industries on which the efforts of 
their peoples are now concentrated. These 
efforts are guided by national economic 
plans which are being successfully ful- 


filled. 


yield in Salsk District as a whole was 
only 0.7 of a ton per hectare. 

During the seven years since the for- 
est belts were planted, the Stalin Col- 
lective Farm, 
farms, obtained 10,300 tons of surplus 
grain. For the timber felled from 479 
acres of the forest belts the collective 
farm realized 1,500,000 rubles. Besides 
this, much fruit was harvested, as the 
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plantings include apricot, plum and 
apple trees. 

By 1941, the collective farms in 
droughty districts planted 2,067,390 
acres of forests. Thousands of collective 
farmers were occupied in this work which 
was directed by 2,421 state Machine and 
Tractor Stations. Collective farm for- 
est preserves were laid out on 8,940 
acres, and state preserves on 103,028 
acres. 

These, as you see, are large figures, 
and had it not been for the attack of 
the German fascists, a huge number of 
Soviet fields, subject to drought, would 
today have been protected from it, and 
there is no doubt that we should not 
have had the harvest failure of 1946. 

The war stopped the work of planting 
forests and did them a lot of harm. In 
the occupied regions, the Hitlerites cut 
away the planted forests, crushed the 
trees with their tanks and destroyed 
the forests in building defense work. 
Nearly 617,500 acres of forests suffered 
in this way. In the Ukraine also the 
Germans entirely destroyed 94,000 acres 
of young forests. 

Today the people have again taken up 
the work of creating forest belts. The 
dry winds, the “black storms,” as the 
people call them, will be stopped. Green 
barricades of woods will once more 
rise in the steppe. Planting machines are 
again on the fields, plowing the land for 
nurseries. 

The Five-Year Plan provides for forest 
planting on an area of 617,500 acres in 
the 1946-50 period. 

There is a Machine and Tractor Sta- 
tion named after Academician Williams 
in Buzuluk District, Chkalov Region. 
The total area of arable land served by 
this MTS is equal to 69,021 acres; it 
serves sixteen collective farms. In the 
spring of last year this MTS decided to 
plant saplings. Tree-planting machines 
and cultivators were prepared, saplings 
were brought from the Shakhmatov For- 
est Nursery, and the collective farmers set 
to work. During that spring 617 acres 
of forest belts were laid out. And since 
five acres of forest protects 100 acres of 
land under cultivation, it follows that 
during a single spring the Williams 
MTS saved 12,340 acres of land from dry 
winds and drought. 

This is an example of how the mighty 
forces of the people and the agronomic 
technique of the Soviet Union can suc- 
cessfully solve the problem of combat- 
ing dry winds and drought. 
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POSTWAR ELECTIONS IN CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


(Continued from page 14) 


way Victory Parade. All this helps get 
out the vote—and the “right vote”—even 
though voting in Czechoslovakia has 
long been compulsory (as it is in Italy 
and Luxembourg and a number of other 
countries). And it is doubtful if poli- 
ticians have any more difficulty getting 
people to vote “right” in Prague than 
they do in New York. 

The Czech election campaign was an 
all-out effort for national unity. People 
were even urged to demonstrate their 
faith in the new government by voting 
for it openly. It may be argued that the 
option of public voting robs the secret bal- 
lot of meaning, as failure to vote openly 
for the current administration may be 
regarded as a desire to vote secretly for 
the opposition. Hence any justification 
for open voting, so unpalatable to us, is 
not to be found in books on western 
democracy, but in the life and revolu- 
tionary requirements of the people of 
Czechoslovakia today. To what extent 
open voting was utilized is not yet 
known nor to what extent it influenced 
the outcome. Evidence cited below shows 
that active opposition, both hidden and 
open, probably did not exceed 14 per 
cent of the electorate, and this suggests 
that the practice of optional open voting 
may actually have had little effect on 
the outcome of the election. 

Preliminary figures of this May 30 
election are shown in the table below. 

Abstention from the polls (at the risk, 
without a valid excuse, of violating the 
compulsory voting law) in some cases 
undoubtedly indicated opposition. But it 
should be noted that the percentage ab- 
staining (6.5 per cent) was hardly more 
than in 1946 (6.4 per cent) so little sig- 
nificance can be attached to this category. 
Opposition could also be shown by in- 
validating a ballot, as well as by the 
prescribed method of casting a blank 
one. Totalling all these categories, it 
would be fair to estimate that approxi- 
mately 14 per cent of the electorate rep- 
resented opposition to the government. 

Some will say that only a fraudulent 
election could change a 62 per cent non- 
Communist vote in 1946 to around. 14 
per cent opposition to a Communist- 


dominated government by 1948. But 
little of the 12 per cent Social Democratic 
vote in 1946 was actually anti-Commu- 
nist. And perhaps 25 per cent of the 1946 
vote which went to other parties rep- 
resented not hardened anti-Communists, 
but persons traditionally attached to 
other parties and not particularly inter- 
ested in politics. Such persons after a 
revolution will climb on the bandwagon, 
no matter how secret the ballot, if only 
in order not to be bothered with politics, 
but they do not represent nor become 
a hard-shelled opposition. If the com- 
bined 50 per cent Communist and Social 
Democratic vote of 1946 could have risen 
to 60 per cent by 1948 as the increased 
growth of Communist Party membership 
would make reasonable, and if to this 
is added a 25 per cent “bandwagon” 
vote of persons traditionally not inter- 
ested in politics, thus totalling an esti- 
mated 85 per cent, then the actual 89 
per cent valid vote for the regime (with 
only around 14 per cent opposition) 
would seem perhaps to approximate 
fairly closely the current opinion of the 
Czech electorate. 

With the February revolution the cen- 
ter of political gravity shifted sharply to 
the left. According to Marxist reasoning, 
therefore, the class basis of parties other 
than those in the National Front dis- 
appeared, except as a nucleus for hostile 
opposition. Hence the years of political 
warfare should be ended. Reconstruction 
must be the new order of the day, and 
rebuilding the government, the parties 
and the country along different and revo- 
lutionary lines. And a revolution, they 
said, produces revolutionary changes in 
elections as in everything else. 

The May 30 election then was East- 
European rather than West-European in 
character. Most of us still do not thor- 
oughly grasp the purposes, procedures 
and methods of such elections. Many of 
us are quick with our criticisms. But we 
deceive only ourselves if we do not at- 
tempt seriously to understand them, and 
thus to familiarize ourselves, as students 
should, with the quite new forms of 
government developing in Eastern 
Europe. Thus only may we gain some 





ELECTIONS OF MAY, 1948 


Party 
National Front coalition 
Opposition (blank ballots) * 
Invalid 


Total 
Abstentions 
Total eligible 
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Per cent of population eligible .......... 
Per cent of population voting .......... 


Votes Per Cent of 
Received Valid Votes Won 
6,424,734 89 300** 

774,032 10.8 * 

3 (of total votes) 


Seats 


* No candidates were run, though the law permitted any 1,000 voters to nominate a candidate. 
** Communists 210, Slovak Renaissance 12, Social Democrats, Czech Socialists, Catholic People’s 


balance. 
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insight into, and learn the source of, 
the attraction exerted by governments 
that are not satisfied with political de- 
mocracy alone, but attempt to introduce 
democracy into the economic, cultural 
and social spheres of their country’s life 
as well. Such a government now rules 
Czechoslovakia. 
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